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— *‘BITBRALTUBB. 


WELLINGTON. 


All bring their tribute to his name—from her 
Who wears the crown to him who plies the spade 
Under those windows where his corpse is laid, 
Taking its rest at last from all those years of stir. 





Years that re-moulded an old world in roar 
And furnace- fires of strife—with hideous clang 
Of battle- hammers ; where they loudest rang, 
His clear sharp voice was heard that ne’er will be heard more. 


Courts have a seemly sorrow for such loss ; 
Cabinets politic regret : the great 
Will miss his punctual presence at their state— 
The shade of such eclipse even lowly hearths will cross. 


But I, a jester, what have I to do 
With greatnessor the grave ? The man and theme 
The comment of my page may ill beseem; 

So be it—yet not less do I pay tribute true. 


For that in him to which I would bow down 
Comes not of honours heaped upon his head, 
Comes not of orders on his breast outspread— 

Nor yet of captain’s nor of councillor’s renown. 


It is that all his life example shews 
Of reverence for duty: where he saw 
Duty commanding word or act, her law 
With him was absolute, and brooked no quibbling glose. 


He followed where she pointed ; right ahead— 
Unheeding what might sweep across his path, 
The cannon’s volley, or the people’s wrath ; 

No hope, howe’er forlorn, but at her call he led. 


Hard as a blade so tempered needs must be, 

And, sometimes, scant of courtesy, as one 

Whose life has dealt with stern things to be done, a°2 
Not widein range of thought, nor deep of sublety ; 


Of most distrustful ; sparing in discourse ; 
Himself untiring, and from all around 
Claiming that force which in himself he found— 
He lived, and asked no love, but won respect perforce. 


And of respect, at last, came love unsought, 
But not repelled when offered; and we knew 
That this rare sternness had its softness too, 
That woman’s charm and grace upon his being wrought: 


That underneath the armour of his breast 
Were springs of tenderness—all quick to flow 
In sympathy with childhood’s joy or woe: 
That children climbed his knees, and made his arms their nest. 


) For fifty of its eighty years and four 
His life has been before us: who but knew 
The short, spare frame, the eye of piercing blue, 
The eagle. beak, the finger reared before 


In greeting ?—Well he bore his load of years, 

As in his daily walk he paced along 

To early papyer, or, mid the admiring throng, 
Passa through Whitehall to counsel with his Peers. 


He was true English—down to the heart’s core ; 
His sternness and his softness English both: 
Our reverence and love grew with his growth, 

Till we are slow to think that he can be no more. 


Peace to him! Let him sleep near him who fell 
Victor at Trafalgar ; by Nelson’s side 
Wellington's ashes fitly may abide. 
Great captain—noble heart! Hail to thee, and farewell!—Punch. 





A SONNET TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


BY BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


—— Uli 


Published several years since. 


Not only that thy pvissant arm could bend 
Ths tyrant of a world, and conquering Fate 
Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great ; 
But that in all thy actions I do find 

Exact propriety; no gusts of mind 

Fitfal and wild, but that continuous state 
Of ordered impulse mariners await 

In some benignant and enriching wind 

The breath ordained by Nature. Thy calm mien 
Recalls old Rome as much as thy high deed ; 
Duty thine only idol, and serene 

When all are troubled: in the utmost need 
Prescient ; thy country’s servant ever seen, 
Yet sovereign of thyself whate’er may speed. 


PEM RORe 


Sead 
: 





SWORN AT HIGHGATE. 


It had been a day of boisterous excitement. The gravity of the ship 
had been strangely disturbed. We had * crossed the line” inthe morn- 
ing, and there had been the usual Saturnalia on deck. Of these, as I 
was returning to India, after a sick furlough, I had been only a spec- 
tator; but still, when the evening came, and the fun was at an end, I 
felt sufficiently weary with the heat and excitement, to enjoy & quiet 
causerie in my own cool cabin. 

My companions were, a bottle of ‘* private” claret, and the “ chief 
officer”’ of the ship. Now this chief officer was an excellent fellow, I 
think that 1 never knewa better Hisname was Bloxham. He was about 
eight-and-twenty years of age, with a round, fresh-coloured, but intel- 
agent face ; bright, laughing eyes, and the whitest teeth in the world. 
There was in him a rare union of the best parts of the old and the new 
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race of merchant-seamen, that is, he had all the openness and frank- 
ness, the seaman-like qualities of the old men, without their coarse- 
ness and vulgarity ; and he had the more refined and gentlemanlike 
manners of the new, without their dandyism and effeminacy. He was 
in my eyes the very pink and perfection of a sailor. 

We discussed the incidents of the day, and discoursed upon the cha- 
racter and objects of the Saturnalia, or ratber,as we agreed, the 
Neptunala, which we had been witnessing. I have no intention of 
describing what has been so often described before. But there is one 
part of the ceremony on which I must saya few words. Before the 
unhappy neophyte who has to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
equator is finally soused in the tub of water, which by a merciful dis- 
pensation is made to follow on the begriming and befouling operation 
of the shaving, he is asked by the operator if he has been ‘‘ Sworn at 
Highgate.” Now to besworn at Highgate, is to undertake not to do 
certain things, when you can do better, as ‘“‘ never to drink small beer, 
when you can get strong, unless,” (there is always a saving clause) 
‘‘unless you like small beer better than strong.” I do not remember 
all the obligations, though they are not many, named in the recital. 
But one I have every reason to recollect. Bloxham, with his smiling 
face and joyous manner, was talking over this part of the ceremony ; 
and when he repeated the words of the Highgate oath, ‘‘ Never to kiss 
the maid, when you can kiss the mistress—un/ess, you like the maid 
better than the mistress,” I could see a significant twinkling in his eyes, 
which stimulated my curiosity. I asked him what he was thinking of, 
and he said that he ‘‘ could believe it very possible to like the maid 
better than the mistress,” and I said sotoo. ‘At all events,” added 
Bloxham, “ it often happens that the maid is the better worth kissing 
of the two.” 

I could see plainly enough from my friend’s manner, that I had not 
got at the bottom of this roguish twinkling of the eye. His whole face 
was indeed one bright smile, and there was a world of meaning dancing 
beneath it. I was determined, as sportsmen say, to ‘‘ unearth” it; so 
I said at once, that I should enjoy my claret all the more, if he would 
impart to it the relish of a good story. Then I took the bottle off the 
swinging tray, filled our glasses, and told him to ‘‘ leave off making 
faces and begin.” 

‘* Well,” he said, making himself comfortable in a corner of my couch. 
**T must acknowledge that ‘thereby hangs a tale. ‘ Never kiss the 
maid when you can kiss the mistress, unicss, you like the maid better 
than the mistress.’ At the risk of your thinking me a low fellow, I'll 
give you a chapter of my own experiences, illustrative of this portion 
of our sailorly interpretation of being sworn at Highgate. 

** After the last voyege but one, our good ship went into dock for a 
thorough refitting, and I had a longer spell at home than I had enjoyed 
for many years. I would not change this way of life for any in the 
world; but I was glad for once to stretch my legs fairly on dry land, 
and see something of green fields, brick and mortar, and my shore-going 
friends in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. 

** Among the families, in which I was most intimate, was that of a 
Mr. Harper. He had madea comfortable fortune by trade, and now 
was enjoying his o¢ium cum dignitate in a good house on the outskirts 
of the city. Anonly daughter kept house for him; for he was a widow- 
er. Now Julia Harper, when I first knew her, was a fine handsome 
girl of two-and-twenty ; tall, well-made, but on rather a large scale, 
with bright restless eyes, anda profusion of dark hair. She hada 
great many admirers in Canterbury, some of whom, there is every 
reason to suppose, admired the old gentleman’s money as much as the 
young lady’s eyes, but they met with no great encouragement. Miss 
Harper, it was whispered, had determined not to marry a Canterbury 
man. She wished to see more of the world. Her tastes inclined to- 
wards the army or the navy; and it was predicted that some fine day, 
& young officer from one of the regiments in garrison, with an eye to 
the paternal guineas, would succeed in carrying off the prize. Every- 
body, however, said that she was heart-whole, when I was first intro- 
duced to her, and some of my more intimate friends jestingly said that 
there was a chance for me. I confess that I was a good deal struck by 
the girl. The artillery of her bright eyes soon began to do some execu- 
tion. L[liked her open, bold manner. [| had very little experience of 
the sex, andI thought that her candour and unreserve betokened a 
genuineness of character and a truthfulness of disposition, very re- 
freshing in such an age of shams. I think I liked the old gentleman 
too,—I know I liked his dinners and his wines,— I was certainly a 
favourite with Mr. Harper. Whether he ever contemplated the pro- 
bability of his daughter and myself becoming attached to one another, 
I do not know; but if he did contemplate it and with pleasure, it must 
have been pleasure of the most unselfish kind, for of all hie daughter’s 
admirers, in point of worldly advantages, I must have been the least 
eligible. However, he had been heard tosay, that he did not look for 
a rich son-in-law, as his daughter would have plenty of money of her 
own; so sometimes, [ thought it possible that the old gentleman would 
nos close his paternal heart against me, if I were to offer myself as a 
suitor for the fair Julia’s hand, and a claimant to her heart. 

«TI often met with Julia at the house of mutual friends. I certainly 
liked the girl; and my vanity was flattered, because with so many ad- 
mirers around her, she showed me, as I thought, a decided preference. 
She seemed to be never tired of talking about the sea. She wearied 
me with questions about it; and on more than one occasion, said very 
unguardedly, that she thought a voyage to India would be the most de- 
lightful thing in the world. Of course! made fitting answer, that with 
a congenial companion, voyage anywhere would be delightful; and 
more than once, opportunity being favourable, I was on the point of 
declaring myself, when an internal qualm of conscience arrested the 
dangerous avowal. ’ 

‘< Affairs were in this state,when an accident befell me which brought 
matters toa crisis. There was a steeple chase one day in the neigh 
bourhood of Canterbury, which I attended on foot. During the ex- 
citement of the race, I attempted a difficult cut across country, failed 
at a leap which was beyond my powers, and had the misfortune to 
sprain my ankle. The injury was a very severe one, andI was laid up 
for many weeks in my lodgings. You have often laughed at me for 
taking everything so coolly. I assure you that I did not take this 
coolly at all. I chafed, indeed, like a lion in the toils, and was con- 
tinually arresting the progress of my recovery, by putting, in spite of 
repeated prohibitions, the crippled member to the ground. At last, I 
began to learn a little philosophy, and resigned myself to the sofa with 
& groan. 

: The loss of my liberty was bad enough, but the loss of Julia’s so- 
ciety was a hundred times worse. Her tather came often to see me, 
and brought me kind messages from his daughter,—but, if I had no 
more substantial consolations, I believe that I should have gone mad. 
Julia did not actually come to see me; but she wrote me repeated notes 
of inquiry, and often sent me flowers, and books, and other tokens of 
womanly kindness. The messenger employed on these occasions was 
Miss Harper’s maid——” , ; 

“Ah! sworn at Highgate,” I interrupted ; ‘‘ we are coming to it 





now, Another glass of claret to improve the flavour of the story.” 
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He tossed off the bumper I had given him, as though he were drink- 
ing devoutly to some lady’s health, and then continued with increased 
animation. 

“The messenger employed on these occasions was Miss Harper’s 
maid. She was generally enjoined to deliver the letters and parcels 
into my own hands, and sometimes to wait for an answer. She came, 
therefore, into my drawing-room, and if she had occasion to wait, I 
would always desire her to be seated. The girl’s name was R: A 
She might have been old, or ugly, or deformed, for anything I cared, 
or, indeed, that I knew about her. I had a dim consciousness that she 
had a very pleasant manner of speaking ; but I give you my word that, 
after she had been half-a-dozen times into my room, I should not have 
known her if I had met her in the streets; I regarded her only a3 an 
appendage to the fair Julia, whose image was ever before my eyes, 
shutting out all else from my view. 

“ This, however, did not last for ever. It happened one day, that 
when Rachel brought me a parcel, I, in my lover-like enthusiasm, 
started up from the sofa, and incautiously planted my injured foot on 
the ground. The result was a spasm of such acute pain, that I fell back 
upon my couch with an involuntary cry, and a face as colourless as 
marble. Rachel immediately stepped forward, and, with a cordial ex- 
pression of sympathy, asked if she could do anything for me; and pro- 
ceeded, with a light, gentle hand, to arrange the pillows under my 
crippled limb. I felt very grateful for these ministrations, and as 
gave utterance to my gratitude, I looked for the first time in ly 
into Rachel’s face. Though she bore a Jewish name, she did not. 
by any means a Jewish cast of countenance. She had dark hair 
dark eyes, it is true—but her face was round, her nose short, and, if 
anything rather refroussé ; and she had the sweetest little mouth in 
the world. I thought that, altogether, she was a very pretty 
moreover a very genteel one. I observed now, what [ h - 
served—indeed, had had no opportunity of observing,—that she hada 
charming little figure. Her shawl had fallen off, whilst she was ar- 
ranging my pillows, so that [ could now see her delicate waist, and. 

raceful outline of her lightsome form; and there was someth 

er movements that pleased me better than all. I was in 
her now for the first time; and was sorry when she took her depar- 
ture, with the expression of a hope that { might not suffer farther 
inconvenience. 

“T that she would come again on the Piiowing day, and I was 
not nted. She came with a note and a bouquet from Julia; but, 
vering either, she inquired after me, with what I thought 












. LTanswered kindly and gratefully ; and before - 
's note, asked tal ice questions, and drew her 
pS first a little caniveem naps aabermonel.- bat, & few more 


visits this wore off; and there was % quiet self. possession about her; 


which pleased me mightily. I could not get rid of the im on that 
she was something better than her social position scowed to indicate , 
at all events, she was very much unlike all the waiting-maids I had 


ever seen. I soon began to delight in her visits. She came almost 
every day with some letter or message from her mistress, I looked 
forward to the time of her coming, and felt duller when she was gone. 
I thought that it would be very delightful to have such a hand-maiden 
always about me, to smooth my pillows, and bring me my meals, and 
talk to me when she had nothing better to do. 

‘*T was interested in Rachel, and enjoyed her visits; but, believing 
still in Julia Harper’s fidelity, I was faithful to the core myself. But 
circumstances soon occurred which shook my faith, and then my love 
began to dwindle. The first of these was a mere trifle—but it was a 
suggestive one. Rachel brought me, one day, a note, and a little bun- 
dle of flowers, unusually well-arranged. I read the note, and to my 
astonishment there was a postscript to it in these words—‘ I am sorry 
that I canuot send you a bouquet to.day,—there is positively not a flow- 
er in the en.’ I mentioned this to Rachel, and asked whence the 
flowers had come. She blushed, aad said with some confusion of man- 
ner, that she had picked them in the garden herself. 

‘“‘ The next was something still more demonstrative of the fair Julia’s 
disregard of truth. Rachel brought me a note one day, and a parcel 
containing a pair of worsted-worked slippers, which her mistress said 
she hoped [ would wear for her sake until I was able to leave my room. 
She did not actually say, but she implied that she had worked them for 
me herself. When { said something to Rachel about the time and trou- 
ble Miss Harper (I never said ‘ your mistress’ now) must have expen 
on them, I observed a very curious and significant expression on t 
girl's face. I had observed it once or twice before, when I had said 
something indicative of my confidence in Julia’s sincerity. It was am 
expression partly of pity—partly of disgust; and seemed to be attended, 
for I could see the compression of her little mouth, with a painful ef- 
fort to repress the utterance of something that was forcing its way to 
her lips. I was thinking what this could mean, when a piece of folded 
paper fell from the parcel; I picked it up, and found it was a bill—a 
bill for my slippers, which Miss Harper had bought at the Berlin Re- 
pository in the High Street. I knew now the meaning of the look. 
Rachel saw that I had got a glimmering of the trath, and I thought she 
seemed more happy. 

“She had wished me ‘good morning,’ and was about to depart, but I 
told her that I could not suffer her to go. It was altogether a deplorable 
day, what we call in the log sgua//y. There was a great deal of wind, 
a great deal of rain; and just at this moment the latter was coming 
down in torrents. After some persuasion, she consented to remain. 
Then I asked her if she would do something for me; and with a bright 
smile she answered ‘ Yes.’ I had a new silk neckcloth waiting on the 
table to be hemmed. She took it up, and then turning to me, asked 
naively how she was to hem it without a needle aad thread. To this 
question, for which I was well prepared, I replied, that in the other 
table-drawer she would find something containing both. She searched 
and found a very pretty Russian-leather case, silver mounted, with all 
the appliances @ sempstress could desire. Then I begged her 
of it,—said that I had ordered it to be made on |e, pe for her and 
that I should be bitterly ciemppsines if she did not accept it, 
did accept it with undisguised pleasure. Anda very ploasens it 
was to lie on the sofa, and watch her neat little white ods piving the 
needle in my behalf. I had been longing to see the hand without the 
glove, and I was abundantly satisfied when I saw it, 

«She had hemmed one side of the handkerchief, and we had conversed 
on a great variety of topics, when the weather began to clear up, and 
the sun to shine in at the windows. Rachel rose at once to depart. I 





said that I was quite sure it must be dreadfully wet under foot, and 
that I was certain she was thinly shod. ‘Not very,’ she said. Bat I 
insisted on satisfying myself, and would not be content until she had 
suffered to peep out beneath the hem of her gown one of the neatest lit- 
tle patent-leather slippers I had ever seen in my life. I said that they 
were very dainty little things, but al ‘er fine- weather shoes, and 
not meant for wet decks. But I remem presently that I had seen 
in her hand, when she entered the room, a pair of India-rubber over- 





shoes, and I reminded her of them, ‘ They are my mistress’s,’ she said: 
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‘ n desired to fetch them from the shop.’—* Wear them,’ I said, 
s hp geen ot will be none the worse, and will keep your little 
feet dry.’—‘ But how can 1?’ she answered with a smile; * they will 
not fit me at all..—* Too sma/i ?’ I said, laughing. ‘ Yes. sir,” she said, 
with another smile, even more charming than the first. I told her that 
I should not be satisfied until 1 bad decided that t for myself; and 
at last I persuaded her totry. The little rogue knew well the result. 
i st in them. ; 
“ta cio o dele in the world, my good fellow, it is in favour 
of pretty feet and ankles ; 80, when Rachel insisted on taking her de- 
parture, I hobbled as well as I could to the window to see her pick her 
way earess the puddles in the Close. I satisfied myself that the girl's 
ankles were as undeniable as her feet ; and she was unequivocally 
bien chaussée. 1 could not help thinking of this long after she was gone. 
And then it occurred to me that Julia Harper was certainly on a ra- 
ther large scale. She had a good figure of its kind, and she had fine 
eyes; but Rachel’s were quite as bright, and much softer; and as for 

1 the essentials ef a graceful and feminine figure, the mistress’s was 
far inferior to the maid’s. I kept thinking of this all the evening, and 
after I had gone to bed. And I thought, too, of the very unpleasant 

cimen of Julia’s insincerity which had betrayed itself in the case of 
the slippers. But it is astonishing how little it pained me to think that 
Julia might not be really attached to me, and that our almost engage- 
ment might come to nought after all. 

“J am afraid that if 1 dreamt at all about female beauty that night, 
it was less in the style of the mistress than the maid. Morning came, 
and with it an eager hope that I should see Rachel in the course of the 
day; but she did not appear. I never kept such long watches in my 
life. I got horribly impatient. 1 left my couch, and seated myself at 
the window, with a sort of forlorn hope that I might see Rachel pass; 
but I saw only a distressing number of clumsy feet and thick ankles, 
and no one remotely resembling Miss Harper's spicey little maid. Night 
closed in upon me savage as a bear. But the next day was a more au- 
spicious one. Looking prettier than ever, Rachel came with a note from 
her mistress. I was in no hurry to open it, you may be sure. I asked 
Rachel a great number of questions, and was especially solicitous on 
the score of wet feet, which I feared had been the result of her last 
homeward voyage from my lodgings. She had by this time habituated 
herself to talk to me in a much more free and unembarrassed manver 
than when first she came to my apartments; and the more she talked 
to me, the more charmed I was ; for she expressed herself so well, had 
such a pleasant voice, and delivered such sensible opinions, that I soon 
began to think that the mental qualifications of the mistress (none of 
the highest, be it said) were by no means superior to those of the maid. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, my good fellow, I was falling in love with 
little Rachel as fast as I possibly could. 

“This day, indeed, precipitated the crisis. We had talked some 
time ther, when Rachel reminded me (I thought that there was an 
expression of mock reproachfulness in the little round face) that I had 
not read her mistress’s letter. 1 opened it in a careless manner ; and 
had no sooner read the first line, than I burst out into loud laughter. 
* Bravo! Rachel,’ I exclaimed. ‘ You are a nice little messenger, in- 
deed, to carry a young lady’s Jil/ets douz. You have given me the 
wrong letter.’ She took up the envelope, which had fallen to the 
ground, and showed me that it was directed to‘Edward Bloxham, Esq.’ 
* All the better, Rachel,’ I said; ‘but this begins ‘ J am so delighted, 
my dear Captain Cox—’ Hurrah, for the envelopes !’ 

“I looked into Rachel’s face. It was not easy to read the expression 
of it. First she seemed inclined to laugh—then to cry. Then she 
blushed up to the very roots of her hair. She was evidently in a state 
of incertitude and confusion—puzzled what course to pursue. I folded 
up the letter, placed it in poh envelope—not having, of course, read 
another word of its contents. What was the cause of Julia’s excessive 
delight I am not aware up to this moment; but I could not help asking 
Rachel something about Captain Cox. One question led to another. 
Rachel hesitated at first; but at last, with faltering voice and tearful 
face told me the whole truth. She said that she had felt herself, for 
some time, in a very painful and embarrassing situation. She recog- 
nized her duty to her mistress, who had been kind and indulgent to her 
—but she could not help seeing that much which had been done was 





extremely wrong. She had all along been ashamed of the duty on 
which she was employed, and had more than once hinted her disappro- 
bation; but had been only laughed at as a prude. She had often 
reproached herself for having been a party to the fraud which had 
been practised on me. She had not at first fathomed the whole extent 
of it; but now she knew how bad a matter it was. The truth was, 


t Miss Har had for some time b i 
Bee EU AAR ire copie ckine been carrying om something more 


who, though very handsome and agreeable, bore anything but a good 

character,—and, therefore, Julia had acted cautiously and guardedly 

= the matter, and had feigned an indifference which had deceived Mr. 
arper. 

. When I first came to anchor at Canterbury, Captain Cox was on 
* leave of absence ;’ and, as he had gone away without making a de- 
claration, it had appeared to Julia that an overt flirtation with me in 
the captain’s absence—something that would certainly reach his ears— 
might stimulate him to greater activity, and elicit an unretractable 
avowal. Her flirtation with me was intended also, to impress on Mr. 
Harper’s mind the conviction that she was really attached to me, and 
he ceased, therefore, to trouble himself about Captain Cox. He liked 
me, and he encouraged me, on purpose that the odious captain might 
be thrown into the shade. Such was the state of affairs at the outset 
of Julia’s flirtation with me. But Rachel assured me that I really bad 
made an impression on the young lady’s heart, though she had not by 
any means given up the gallant captain. 

**T asked Rachel how this could be—how it was possible that any 
heart could bear two impressions at the same time. She said, that she 
supposed some impressions were not as deep and ineffaceable as others. 
At all events, she believed that to Miss Harper it was a matter of no 
very vital concernment whether she married Captain Cox or Mr. Blox- 
ham; but that she was determined to have one or other. The fact is, 
the girl was playing a double game, and deceiving both of us. All this 
‘was very clear to me from Rachel’s story. But she told me it was her 
own belief, that Julia would determine on taking me, after all—and 
that for the very excellent reason that Captain Cox was engaged else- 
where. At least, that was the story in the town since his return to 
barracks. 

‘* Poor Rachel shed a great many tears whilst she was telling me all 
this. She said that, having betrayed her mistress, she could not think 
of remaining with her. She was decided on this point. With warm 
expressions of gratitude, I took her little hand into mine, and said that 
I would be her friend—that she had done me an inestimable service,— 
that I was glad to be undeceived,—that the little incident of the flow- 
ers and that of the slippers, had shaken my belief in Miss Harper’s 
truth, that altogether my opinions had changed, and that I knew there 
were worthier objects of affection. Then I spoke of her own position— 
said that of course her determination was right—but that she would 
confer a very great favour on me, if she would do nothing, until she 
saw me again. This she readily promised ; and it was agreed that on 
the following day, which was Sunday, she should call on me during 
afternoon service. I pressed her hand warmly when I wished her 
good by, and with greedy eyes followed her receding figure across the 


“She came at the appointed hour, looking prettier and more lady- 
like than ever. She was extremely well-dressed. 1 shook hands with 
her and asked her to seat herself upon the couch beside me; and then 
asked her, laughingly, ‘ What news of Captain Cox?’ She said there 
was not the least doubt that Captain Cox was engaged to be married to 
a lady in London ; and that Miss Harper, on the preceding evening, 
not before, iad been made acquainted with the fact. I then asked 
Rachel what the young lady had said on receiving back her letter to 
the Captain ; and learnt that she had been greatly excited by the dis- 
meat? and had been very eager to ascertain how much of the letter I 
maerhney When Rachel told her that I had read only the words, J am 
he pehted, my dear Captain Cox, she somewhat recovered her spirits, 

~ ‘s morning she had pleaded illness as an excuse for not coming 
i Theen wer ae _ had ~ since left her room. 
as at this time lying unopened on my table, a note from 
pe we at oe Which had been brought by her father, an hour before. I 
pe cote Tigh 1) give it to me re Now Sy he one, Rachel, whether 
S thrown upon the subject.’ I thi 
when she guve it tse. po Avot _ note ay nk her hand trembled 

50 DEAR ~~ Buoxuam, 

* Nery many thanks to you for your promptitude in returning the note, which, 
stupid litle bungler that lam,’ (Not - mr little, is she, Rachel ? I paused to 
remark,) ‘I sent you by mistake—I am very glad that J had not sent che other to 
Ca; tain Cox,—for, althvugh it does not much matter if one’s letters to one’s ac- 
quedatance fall into the hands of one’s friends, it is not at all pleasant if one’s let 
ters t» one’s friends fall into the hands of one’s acquaintance. I wrote to Captain 


Ccx only to tell him how delighted 1 was to hear of his engagement—for he is 


some time here once with the Maurices ; and was really quite a friend of my 

n.’ 

“I had not patience to read any more. I knew it to bealla lie. So 
I tossed the letter into the middle of the room, and said, ‘ We have had 
enough of that.’ I was ineffably disgusted. One thing, however, was 
certain ; that Julia Harper, with her £15,000, was now to be had by 
me for the asking. But I would not bave asked, if the money had been 
told over twenty times 

“I had other views for my humble self. Rachel, I found on inquiry, 
was the daughter of a Mrs. Earnshaw, the widow of an officer in the 
Preventive Service. The widow's means of subsistence were slight, 
and her daughter bad obtained a situation as, what people called, Miss 
Harper’s maid. 

** My good fellow, I can hardly tell you what happened sfter this ; I 
have a confused recollection of having looked inquiringly into Rachel's 
face, read whole chapters of love in it ; then threw my arms round her 
waist, pressed her fondly to my bosom, and whilst I untied her bonnet 
strings, and removed the obtrusive covering frow her head, said to ber, 
‘ We sailors have all been sworn at Highgate—all sworn never to kiss 
the maid, when we can kiss the mistress—un/ess we like the maid bet- 
ter than the mistress, and heaven knows how much / do!” 

‘After the lapse of two or three weeks, and very delightful weeks 
they were too—Rachel Earnshaw became Rachel Bloxham, and I the 
happiest husband in the world. I have got the very best of little wives, 
and never, I assure you, for one moment, though we have little enough 
to live upon, and I cannot bear these long separations, have I deplored 
the loss of Miss Harper and her fifteen thousand pounds, or regretted 
that I availed myself of the saving clause, when I proved that I had 
been Sworn at HiGuHGare,” 


going to be married to a Miss Fitz-Smythe,—a very ladylike girl, who was spend- 
ng 
ow 





HYPATIA. 
CHAP. XVIL—“ A STRAY GLEAM.’ 

The last blue headland of Sardinia was fading fast on the north-west 
horizon, and a steady breeze bore before it innumerable ships, the 
wrecks of Heraclian’s armament, plunging and tossing impatiently in 
their desperate homeward race toward the coast of Africa. Far and 
wide, under a eky of cloudless blue, the white sails glittered on the 
glittering sea, as gaily now, above their loads of shame a: d disappoint- 
ment, terror and pain, as when, but one short month before, they bore 
with them only wild hopes and gallant daring. And who can calculate 
the sum of misery in that hapless flight ? gh And yet it was 
but one, and that one of the least known and most trivial, of the tra- 
gedies of that age of woe; one petty death-spasm among the unnum- 
bered throes which were shaking to dissolution the Babylon of the 
West. Her time had come. Even as Saint John beheld her 
in his vision, by agony after agony, she was rotting to her well-earned 
doom. Tyrannizing it luxuriously over all nations, she had sat upon 
the mystic beast—building her power on the brute animal — of 
her dupes and slaves: but she had duped herself even more than them. 
She was finding out by bitter lessons that it was ‘‘to the beast,” and 
not to her, that her vassal kings of the earth had been giving their 
power and strength; and the ferocity and lust which she had pampered 
so cunningly in them, had become her curse and her destruction . 
Drunk with the blood of the saints; blinded by her own conceit and 
jealousy to the fact that she had been crushing and extirpating out of 
her empire for centuries past all which was noble, purifying, regene- 
rative, divine, she sat impotent and doting, the prey of every fresh ad- 
venturer, the slave of herownslaves. . . . . ‘* And the kings of 
the earth who had sinned with her, hated the harlot, and made her 
desolate and naked, and devoured her fiesh, and burned her with fire. 
For God had put into their hearts to fulfil his will, and to agree, and 
to give their kingdom to the beast, until the words of God should be 
fulfilled.” . Everywhere sensuality, division. hatred, treachery, 
cruelty, uncertainty, terror the vials of God’s wrath poured 
out Where was to be the end of it all? asked every man of 
his neighbour, generation after generation ; and received for answer 
only, ‘‘ It is better to die than to live.” 

And yet, in one ship out of that sad fleet, there was peace ; peace 
amid shame and terror—amid the groans of the wounded, and the sighs 
of the starving—amid all but blank despair. The great triremes and 
quinqueremes rushed onward past the lagging transports, careless, in 
the mad race for safety, that they were leaving the greater number of 
their comrades defenceless in the rear of the flight; but from one little 
fishing- craft alone no base entreaties, no bitter execrations greeted the 

assing flash and roll of their mighty oars. One after another, day by 

ay, they came rushing up out of the northern offing, each like a huge 
hundred-footed dragon, panting and quivering, as if with terror, at 
every loud pulse of its oars, hurling the wild water right and left with 
the mighty share of its beak, while from the bows some gorgon or chi- 
mera, elephant or boar, stared out with brazen eyes toward the coast 
of Africa, as if it, too, like the human beings which it carried, was dead 
to every care but that of dastard flight. Past they rushed, one after 
another, and off the poop some shouting voice chilled all hearts for a 
moment,,with the fearful news that the Emperor’s Neapolitan fleet was 
infullchase. . . . And the soldiers on board that little vessel 
looked silently and steadfastly into the silent, steadfast face of the old 
Prefect, and Victoria saw him shudder, and turn his eyes avay—and 
stood up among the rough fighting men, like a goddess, and cried aloud 
that ‘‘ The Lord would protect his own;” and they believed her, and 
were still; till many days and many ships were past, and the little 
fishing-craft, outstripped even by the transports and merchantmen, as 
it strained and crawled along before its single square-sail, was left 
aione upon the sea. 

And where was Raphael Aben-Ezra? 

He was sitting, with Bran’s head between his knees, at the door of a 
temporary awning in the vessel’s stern, which shielded the wounded 
men from sun and spray; and as he sat, he could hear from within the 
tent the gentle voices of Victoria and her brother, as they tended the 
sick like ministering angels, or read to them words of divine hope and 
comfort--in which his homeless heart felt that he had no share... . . 

** As I live, I would change places now with any one of those poor 
mangled ruffians, to have that voice speaking such words tome... . 
and to believe them.” . . . . And he went on perusing the manuscript 
which he held in his hand. 

* * * * * 

‘‘ Well!” he sighed to himself after awhile, ‘‘ at least it is the most 
complimentary, not to say hopeful, view of our destinies with which I 
have met since I threw away my nurse’s belief that the seed of David 
was fated to conquer the whole earth, and set up a second Roman Em- 
pire at Jerusalem, only worse than the present one, in that the devils 
of superstition and bigotry would be added to those of tyranny and 
rapipe.” 

K hand was laid on his shoulder, and a voice asked, ‘* And what may 
this so hopeful view be ?” 

“© Ah! my dear General !” said Raphael, looking up. 
the bill of fare for breakfast this morning ? 
friend the fat decurion’s big boots ?” 

** Not quite so bad as that ; there is a little horse-flesh still left ; and 
the men have caught some fish—God being gracious to us! But what 
was it which I heard you just now soliloquising about, as so hopeful a 
view of some matter or other ?” 

‘* Honestly—-if you will neither betray me to your son and daughter, 
nor consider me as having in anywise committted myself—it was Paul 
of Tarsus’ notion of the history and destinies of our stiff-necked nation 
See what your daughter has persuaded me into reading!’ And he held 
up & manuscript of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

“It is execrable Greek. But it is sound philosophy, I cannot deny. 
He knows Plato better than all the ladies and gentlemen in Alexandria 
put together, if my opinion on the point be worth having.” 

“IT am a plain soldier, and no judge on that point, sir. He may or 
may not know Plate; but I am right sure that he knows God.” 

** Not too fast,” said Raphael, with a smile. ‘* You do not know, 
perhaps, that I have spent the last ten years of my life among men who 
professed the same knowledge ?” 

*« Augustine, too, spent the ten best years of his life among such; 
and yet he is now combating the very errors which he cnce taught.” 

** Having found, he fancies, something better ?” 

“Having found it, most truly. But you must talk to him yourself, 
and argue the matter over, with one whocanargue. Tome such ques- 
tions are an unknown land.” 

«Well . . . PerbapsI may be tempted to do even that. At least, a 


** And what is 
Stewed horse-bones, or my 


thoroughly converted philosopher—for poor dear Synesius is half hea- 
then still, I often fancy, and hankers after the wisdom of the Egyptian 
—-will be a curious sigbt ; and to talk with so famous and so learned a 
man would always be a pleasure; but to argue with him, or any other 
human being, none whatsoever.” 

« Why, then?” : 

“ My dear sir, I am sick of syllogisms, and probabilities, and pros and 








——=a 
contras. What doI care if,on weighing both sides, the nineteen pounds’ 
weight of questionable arguments against, are overbalanced by the 
twenty pounds’ weight of equally questionable arguments for ? Do you 
not see that my belief of the victorious proposition will be proportioned 
to the one overbalancing pound only, while the whole other nineteen 
will go for nothing ?” 

** I really do not.” 

‘** Happy are you, then. I do, from many a sad experience. No, my 
worthy sir. I want a faith past arguments; one which, whether! can 
prove it or net to the satisfaction of the lawyers, I believe to my own 
satisfaction, and act on it as undoubtingly and unreasoningly as I do 
upon my ewn newly rediscovered personal identity. I don’t want to 
possess a faith. I want a faith which will possess me. And if I ever 
arrived at such a one, believe me, it would be by some such practical 
demonstrations as this very tent has given me.” 

** This tent ?” 

** Yes, sir, this tent, within which I have seen you and your children 
lead a life of deeds as new to me, the Jew, as they would be to Hypatia, 
the Gentile. I have watched you for many a day, and not in vain, 
When I saw you, an {experienced officer, encumber your flight with 
wounded men, I was only surprised. But since I have seen you, and 
your daughter, and, strangest of all, ycur gay young Alcibiades of a 
son, starving yourselves to feed those poor ruffians—performing for 
them, day and night, the offices of menial slaves—-comforting them, as 
no man ever comforted me--blaming no one but yourselves, caring for 
every one but yourselves, sacrificing nothing but yourselves; and all 
this without hope of fame or reward, or dream of appeasing the wrath 
of any god or goddess, but simply because you thought it right... . . 
When I saw that, sir, and more which I have seen; and when, reading 
in this book here, I found most unexpectedly those very grand moral 
rules which you were practising, seeming to epring unconsciously, as 
natural results, from the great thoughts, true or false, which had pre- 
ceded them: then, sir, I began to suspect that the creed which could 
produce such deeds as I have watched within the last few days, might 
have on its side not merely a slight preponderance of probabilities, but 
what we Jews used once to call, when we believed in it——or in anything 
—-the mighty power of God.” 

And as he spoke, he looked into the Prefect’s face with the look of a 
man wrestling in some deadly struggle; so intense and terrible was 
the earnestness of his eye, that even the old soldier shrank before it. 

‘** And therefore,” he went on, ‘‘ therefore, sir, beware of your own 
actions, and of your children’s. If, by any folly or baseness, such as I 
have seen in every human being whom I ever met as yet, upon this ac- 
cursed stage of fools, you shall crush my new-budding hope that there 
is something somewhere which will make me what I know that I ought 
to be, and can be--If you shall crush that, I say, by any misdoing of 
yours, you had better have heen the murderer of my firstborn; with 
such a hate--a hate which Jews alone can feel—-will I hate you and 

ours.” 
- ** God help us and strengthen us!” said the old warrior, in a tone of 
noble humility. 

** And now,’ said Raphael, glad to change the subject, after this un- 
wonted outburst, ‘‘ we must seriously consider whether it is wise to 
hold on our present course. If you return to Carthage, or to Hippo”— 

“ [ shall be beheaded.” 

** Most assuredly. And how much soever you may consider such an 
event a gain to yourself, yet for the sake of your son and your 
daughter” — 

‘“« My dear sir,” interrupted the Prefect, “ you mean kindly. But 
do not, do not tempt me. By the count’s side [ have fought for thirty 
years, and by his side I will die, as I deserve.” 

‘** Victorius! Victoria!” cried Raphael; ‘‘help me! Your faiher,’’ 
he went on, as they came out from the tent, ‘ is still decided on losing 
his own head, and throwing away ours, by going to Carthage.” 

‘‘For my sake—for our sakes—father !” cried Victoria, clinging to 
him. 

** And for my sake, also, most excellent sir,” said Raphael, smiling 
quietly. ‘*I have no wish to be so uncourteous as to urge any help 
which I may have seemed to afford you. But I hope that you will re- 
collect that I have a life to lose, and that it is hardly fair of you to im- 
peril it, as you intend to do.” 

‘*If you could help or save Heraclian, I should be dumb at once. 
But now, for a mere point of honour to destroy fifty good soldiers, 
who know not their right hands from their left—Shall I ask their 
opinion ?” 

‘*Will you raise a mutiny against me, sir?” asked the old man, 
sternly. 

ss Why not mutiny against Philip drunk, in behalf of Philip sober? 
But really, I will obey you . . . . only you must obey us. . . . What 
is Hesiod’s definition of the man who will neither counsel himself or be 
counselled by his friends? . . . . Have you no trusty acquaintances in 
Cyrenaica, for instance ?” 

The Prefect was silent. 

** On hear us, my father! Why not goto Euodius? He is 
comrade—a well-wisher, too, to this .. . . this expedition 
recollect, Augustine must be there now. He was about to sail for Be- 
renice, in order to consult Synesius and the Pentapolitan bishops, when 
we left Carthage.” 

And at the name of Augustine the old man paused. 

‘* Augustine will be there; true. And this our friend must meet 
him. And thus at least I should have his advice. If he thinks it my 
duty to return to Carthage, I can but do so, afterall. But the sol- 
diers ?” 

“ Exeellent sir,’ said Raphael, ‘‘Synesius and the Pentapolitan 
landlords—who can hardly call their lives their own, thanks to the 
Moors—will be glad enough to feed and pay them, or any other brave 
fellows with arms in their hands, at this moment. And my friend 
Victorius, here, will enjoy, I do not doubt, a little wild campaigning 
against maurading blackamoors.” 

The old man bowed silently. The battle was won. 

The young Tribune, who had heen watching his father’s face with the 
most intense anxiety, caught at the geeture, and hurrying forward, 
announced the change of plan to the soldiery. It was greeted with a 
shout of joy, and in another five minutes the sails were about, the 
rudders shifted, and the ship on her way toward the western point of 
Sicily, before a steady north-west breeze. 

‘© Ah!” cried Victoria, delighted. ‘* And now you will see Augus- 
tine! You must promise me to talk to him!” 

‘‘This, at least, I will promise, that whatsoever the great sophist 
shall be pleased to say shal] meet with a patient hearing from a brother 
sophist. Do not be augry at theterm. Recollect that Iam somewhat 
tired, like my ancestor Solomon, of wisdom and wise men, having found 
it only too like madness and folly. And you cannot surely expect me 
to believe in man, while I do not yet believe in God ?” 

Victoria sighed. ‘I will not believe you. Why always pretend to 
be worse than you are ?” 

“That kind souls like you may be spared the pain of finding me 
worse than I seem... . There, let us say no more, except that I 
heartily wish that you would hate me!” 

“* Shall I try ?” : 

‘«‘ That must be my work, I fear, not yours However, I shall give 
you good cause enough before long, doubt it not.” ; 

Victoria sighed again, and retired into the tent to nurse the sick. 

‘And now, sir,” said the Prefect, turning to Raphael and his son ; 
“do not mistake me. I may have been weak, as worn-out and hope- 
less men are wont to be; but do not think of me as one who has yielded 
to adversity in fear for his own safety. As God hears me, I desire no- 
thing better than to die; and I only turn out of my course on the un- 
derstanding that if Augustine so advise, my children hold me free to 
return to Carthage and meet my fate. All I pray for is, that my life 
may be spared until I can place my dear child in the safe shelter of a 
nunnery.” 

«<A nunnery ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; I have intended, ever since her birth, to dedicate her 
to the service of God. And in such times as these, what better lot for 
a defenceless girl ?” 

« Pardon me!” said Raphael ; ‘* but I am too dull to comprehend 
what benefit or pleasure your Deity will derive from the celibacy of 
your daughter. . . . Except, indeed, on one supposition, which, as I 
have some faint remnants of reverence and decency re awakening in 
me just now, I must leave to be uttered only by the pure lips of sex- 
less priests.” : : de abo 

«You forget, sir, that you are speaking to a Christian.” _ 

«‘] assure you, no! I had certainly been forgetting it till the last 
two minutes, in your very pleasant and rational society. There is no 
danger henceforth of my making so silly a mistake.” — 

« Sir!” said the Prefect, reddening at the undieguised contempt of 
Raphael’s manner..... «« When you know a little more of St. Paul’s 
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Epistles, you will cease to insalt the opinions and feelings of those who 
obey them, by sacrificing their most precious treasures to God. 
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« Oh, it is Paul of Tarsus, then, who gives you the advice? I thank 
you for informing me of the fact ; for it will save me the trouble of any 
future study of his works. Allow me, therefore, to return by your 
hands this mauuscript of his, with many (hanks from me to that daugh- 
ter of yours, by whose perpetual imprisonment you intend to give 
pleasure to your Deity. Henceforth the less communication which 

asses between me and any member of your family, the better.”” And 
fe turned away. ; 

« But, my dear sir!” said the honest soldier, really chagrined, ‘* you 
must not!—we owe you too much, and love you too well to part thus 
for the caprice of a moment. If any word of mind has offended you— 
forget it, and forgive me,I beseech you!” and he canght both Raphael’s 
hands in his own. ‘ 

‘«* My very dear sir,” answered the Jew, quietly; ‘‘ let me ask the 
same forgiveness of you; and believe me, for the sake of past pleasant 
passages, I shall not forget my promise about the mortgage. . . . But 
—here we must part. To tell you the truth, I half an-hour ago was 
fearfully near becoming neither more nor less than a Christian. I had 
actually deluded myself into the fancy that the Deity of the Galileans 
might be, after all, the God of our old Hebrew forefathers—of Adam 
and Eve, of Abraham and David, and of the rest who believed that 
children and the fruit of the womb were an heritage and gift which 
cometh of the Lord—and that Paul of Tarsus was right—actually right 
—in his theory that the Church was the development and fulfilment of 
our old national polity. .... I must thank you for opening my eyes 
to a mistake, which had I not been besotted for the moment, every 
monk and nun would have contradicted by the mere fact of their exist- 
ence, and reserve my nascent faith for some Deity who takes no delight 
in oo his creatures stultify the primary laws of their being. Fare- 
well!” 

And while the Prefect stood petrified with astonishment, he retired to 
the further extremity of the deck, muttering to himself— 

‘Did I not know all along that this gleam was too sudden and too 
bright to last? Did I not know that he, too, would prove himself, lixe 
all the rest—an ass ?....Fool! to have looked for common sense on 
such an earth as this!....Back to chaos again, Raphael Aben- Ezra, 
and spin ropes of sand to the end of the farce !” 

And mixing with the soldiers, he exchanged no word with the Pre- 
fect and his children, till they reached the port of Berenice ; and then 
putting the necklace into Victoria's hands, vanished among the crowds 
upon the quay, no one knew whither. 





THE FAIRY WIFE. 


AN APOLOGUE, 


A merchant married a Fairy. He was so manly, so earnest, so ener- 
getic, and so loving, that her heart was constrained towards him, 
and she gave up her heritage in Fairyland to accept the lot of woman. 

They were married ; they were happy; and the early months glided 
away like the vanishing pageantry of a dream. 

Before the year was over he had returned to his affairs; they were 
important and pressing, and occupied more and more of his time. But 
every evening as he hastened back to her side she felt the weariness of 
absence more than repaid by the delight of his presence. She sat at 
his feet, and sang to him, and prattled away the remnant of care that 
lingered in his mind. 

But his cares multiplied The happiness of many families depended 
on him, His affairs were vast and complicated, and they kept him 
longer away from her. All the day, while he was amidst his bales of 
merchandise she roamed along the banks of a sequestered stream, 
weaving bright fancy pageantries, or devising airy gaieties with which 
to charm his troubled spirit. A bright and sunny being, she compre- 
hended nothing of Care. Life was abounding in her. She knew not 
the disease of reflection ; she felt not the perplexities of life. To sing 
and to laugh—to a the stream and beckon him to leap after her, as 
he used in the old lover days, when she would conceal herself from 
him in the folds of a water lily—to tantalize and enchant him with a 
thousand capricious coquetries—this was her idea of how they should 
live; and when he gently refused to join her in these childlike gam- 
bols, and told her of the serious work that awaited him, she raised her 
soft blue eyes to him in baby wonderment, not comprehending what he 
meant, but acquiescing, with a sigh, because he said it. 

She acquiesced, but a soft sadness fell upon her. Li‘e to her was 
Love, and nothing more. A soft sadness also fell upon him. Life to 
him was Love, and something more; and he saw with regret thas she 
did not comprehend it. The wall of Care, raised by busy hands, was 
nape | shutting him out from her. If she visited him during the 

ay she found herself a hindrance and retired. When he came to her 
at sunset he came preoccupied. She sat at his feet, loving his anxious 
face. He raised tenderly the golden ripple of loveliness that fell in 
ringlets on her neck, and kissed her soft beseeching eyes ; but there 
was & something in his eyes, a remote look, as if his soul were afar, 
busy with other things, which made her little heart almost burst with 
uncomprehended jealousy. 

She would steal up to him at times when he was absorbed in calcu- 
lations, and throwing her arms round his neck, woo him from his 
thought. A smile, revealing love in its very depths, would brighten 
his anxious face, as for a moment he pushed aside the world, and con- 
centrated all his being in one happy feeling. 

She could win moments from him, she could not win his life; she 
could charm, she could not occupy him! The painful truth came slowly 
over her, as the deepening shadows fall upon a sunny Day until at last 
it is Night: Night with her stars of infinite beauty, but without the 
lustre and warmth of Day. 

She drooped; and on her couch of sickness her keen sighted love 
perceived, through all his ineffable tenderness, that same remoteness 
in his eyes, which proved that, even as he sat there grieving and ap- 
parently absorbed in her, there still came dim remembrances of Care 
to vex and occupy his soul. 

**It were better I were dead,” she thought; ‘* I am not good enough 
for him.” Poor child! Not good enough, because her simple nature 
knew not the manifold perplexities, the hindrances of incomplete life! 
Not good enough, because her whole life was scattered ! 

And so she breathed herself away, and left her husband to all his 
gloom of Care, made tenfold darker by the absence of those gleams 
of tenderness which before had fitfully irradiated life. The night was 
starless, and he alone. VIVIAN. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF 'CTHE WORLD. 


That walk of literature, in which Dumas afterwards achieved most 
fame, the novel, was far from being frequented by successful genius be- 
fore 1830. Balzac alone plunged into it without having, like his bro- 
ther romancers, passed through the school of the drama. Like all of 
them he wrote very low novels for many years, and all of a sudden, 
and as if by miracle, awoke to the secret of writing good ones. His 
** Scenes de la Vie Privée ” rivalled ‘‘ Paul de Kock” on the shop-keep- 
er’s counter, ‘‘ Madame de Dura” and the ** Vicomte d’Arlingcourt” on 
the boudoir table. Balzac was like a ghost, a corpulent and florid one 
by-the-by, with one remarkable tooth, and but one in the front of the 
mouth. This one tooth, when he talked or smiled gave Balzac the 
character of one of the impossible personages of his own romance. He 
was like a ghost, in that we never saw him save flitting in at a door or 
out of a door, up or down a staircase, thrusting in his head for a second 
and then withdrawing it for no conceivable reason. One would say he 
was in dread of imaginary duns, even before duns existed for him in 
any importunate degree. Strange for such an incomprehensible man, 
he was in literature what Proudhon is in political authorsbip 

By the side of Balzac, De Vigny’s ‘Cinq Mars” and Merimée’s 
Chronique de Charles Neuf” were the most successful novels before 
1830. It was evident that the first French writers of ability, who at- 
tempted to tread in the steps of Scott, and to compose an historical 
novel, must seize on Richelieu, that character made for romance. How 
it escaped Scott is a miracle, especially when our great romancer beat 
80 near to him as Buckingham. De Vigny opened the not very volu 
minous memoir of the period, and found ‘*Cing Mars” written to his 
hand ; but he certainly added very great talent of his own. De Vigny 
married an English lady, and still lives to enjoy his European renown 

So great was the rage before 1830 in France for dramatic amusements 
that, not content with the theatre, the great variety and excellence that 
they offered, there arose a demand for dramas de société, little dramas 
that might be read by one of the company, and that were considered 
more living than a narrative. Their want was admirably supplied by 
Theodore Leclerc in his ‘‘ Proverbes Dramatiques,” some of which are 
admirable. Thiers’s and Scribe's smaller pieces were all the rage, 
when & host of writers commenced writing Proverbes, little dramas to 
illustrate old saws. Theodore Hook caught up the idea, and applied it 
noi to little dramas, for which English society was unprepared, but to 
the usual form of novels. ‘Sayings and Doings” were the result. 
Amongst those who gained most success in historical proveerbs was 


Merimée, a youth of gay and laughing reputation and a charming wri- 
ter. It was as a present that he wrote his ‘ Chronique de Charles 
Neuf,” one of the best novels in the language, but one which shows the 
disadvantage of even a chef d’ euvre having a lumbering and immem- 
orable name. Had this novel a facile name, it would be in every one’s 
mouth and memory ; as it is, it is only remembered by the name of the 
cpera, to which it furnished the story and the inspiration, the ‘* Pré 
aux Clercs.” , 

M. Alexandre Dumas, in his ‘“‘ Memoirs,” now in course of writing 
and of publication, accuses Louis Philippe of being cold and averse to 
letters, and to menof letters. M. Dumas had at this very time asitua- 
tion in the household of the Duke of Orleans, and he had thus good 
opportunities of knowing. But I remember, that upon the occasion of 
a new piece of the Théitre Frangais, whether classic or romantic, the 
Palace of the Palais Royal was almost in as great emotion on the sub- 
ject, as the green room of the theatre itself; every member of the 
Orleans family betook themselves to their box, to witness and applaud 
the first representation. This was evidently the case when the first 
drama of Alexandre Dumas’s penning was played, the ‘* Henri Trois.” 
The Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, appeared to be as 
much interested and agitated about it, as if it were hisown. Dumas 
says, the Dake of Orleans deprived him of his situation, because his 
leisure hours were spent in literature, probably because not only liter- 
ature occupied his time, and filled his pockets, but because he became 
immersed in journalism, of which that prince had a permanent terror. 
How well it speaks of French feeling, that Dumas’s unmistakeable 
negro head and African character, proved more recommendation to him 
than drawback, in the receptions, friendships, appeseeatents and the 
patronage, which he everywhere experienced. In his novel of ‘* Rose 
and Blanche,” is portrayed the prominent character of his father, the 
black General Dumas, who commanded the troops of the republic 
during a portion of the Vendean war. It was to be feared that it was 
not so much his cultivation of letters, as of ardent politics after 1830, 
that estranged Louis Philippe from Dumas. Another assertion of 
Dumas’s, is, that Louis Philippe neglected Lamartine, and made little 
of him as a man of letters, which slight Lamartine but too fully avenged 
in 1848 In Louis Philippe’s reign, however, Lamartine was far more 
the politician than the poet. There was one time that Louis Philippe 
might have made him a friend. It was when Lamartine disputed the 
presidency of the Chamber of Deputies with Dupin, and would have 
carried it but for the court. In this Louis Philippe made a great mis- 
take. For in critical days, such as those of February 1848, Lamartine 
could have defended or saved a throne, which a nerveless man like Du- 
pin could merely abandon to its wreck. 

Whatever Louis Philippe may have done, Charles the Tenth, at least, 
was wrong in not having patronized the new and romantic school and 
men of letters. This, indeed, he had some inclination to do, and he 
obtained some odes both from Hugo and Lamartine. But Charles the 
Tenth had the misfortune of not comprehending what letters were. In 
this he was the more to blame, as there was a romantic school rising 
up in politics as well as literature, consisting of men who were anxi- 
ous to break off from imperialism, from anti-religion, from hatred to 
England, war with Europe. and, in fact, with all that was vulgar and 
absurd in French ultra-liberalism. The anxiety of the French whig 
party, was to imitate what had been done in Edinburgh, get up a re- 
view, or organ, and attack ultra royalism, as Toryism had been attacked 
in Eogland, not by rabid democratic rage, but by reason and learning, 
enlightenment and talent. 

With this view was formed the Revue Frangaise, under the aus- 
pices of the Duc de Broglie and his young friends. It failed utterly, 
had no sale, no influence, no reputation. The French could not ride 
over, or await the trimensal interval The first number had been for- 
gotten and totally consigned to oblivion, ere the second appared, and 
the necessary crescendo of one good number succeeding another in 
time and in general interest was wanting. Whilst the French Whigs 
were thus vainly endeavouring a se faire jour, and emerge into literary 
publicity, for their political existence in the Chamber did not suffice to 
give them either favour or renown, their opponents on either side sought 
to crush them with a nick-name. They were declared to be Doctri 
naires, and this nick-name did them more harm, than if Pascal had 
written a new ‘“ Provinciales” against them. 








from the editorial desk to the minister’s, and was thus minister. I 
have mentioned before, I believe, how he became undersecretary to 
Laffitte, who was minister of France, and how he abandoned the 
Nationa! and journalism for this secretarial office, but I did not say 
how the man of letters and journalist forced his way into the cabinet. 

Louis Philippe had not been twenty-four hours on the throne when 
the man who placed him their perceived that he was not a prince to be 
led, or to be Poreeaded. He had ideas of his own, ideas far different 
from those of any one of all his counsellors, and to overawe any of 
these ideas or determination was a task which every minister tried, 
and every minister failed in. There were but two persons, indeed, 
who could at all manage Louis Philippe; and these were Casimir 
Perier and the Duc de Broglie. They bullied him and forced him to 
accede to all their wishes, for which he never forgave them. He would 
even have got rid of Perier had he not died. And he could not abide 
the sight of Broglie. But neither of these personages had as yet tried 
or begun to exercise the power of intimidation upon the citizen-king. 
The cabinet was wont to meet under the presidency of the King, oe! 
does now under that of Louis Napoleon, but this was found so com- 
pletely to nullify all rat pao and convert councillors into 
courtiers, that constitutional government itself was felt to be a mockery 
if so carried on. Important intelligence having arrived of the concen- 
tration, I believe, of a Russian corps on the frontier of Luxemburg, 
Laffitte summoned a council of ministers to meet, not at the Tuilleries 
or the Palais Royale but at the Hotel de Finance in the Rue Rivoli 
_ Here the discussions were not long, for every one was agreed, that 
in order to stop any hostile invasion of Belgium, it was necessary to issue 
some declaration or proclamation that the French would not suffer it. 
Such @ proclamation, however unusual or inadvisable in ordinary 
times, ws the only thing that could tranquillize Paris,and at the same 
time warn Europe at what price and on what conditions alone Paris and 
France could be kept tranquil. There was no denying, nevertheless, 
that the proclamation was a bold step, one certain to terrify the hesi- 
tating a of the King, and, of course, certain to meet from him great 
opposition. 

The Cabinet, almost one and all, determined, nevertheless, that such 
a declaration must be made, and who was the person who would under- 
take with success to communicate to the King their irrevocable determi- 
nation, and get for it the royal assent. M. Laffite had already tried 
his powers of persuasion and failed. Other ministers felt so certain of 
being either snubbed or talked over, that they refused to undertake 
the task. They would resign, but not venture a single combat in the 
royal closet. In this general and terrible quandary M. Laffitte pro- 
posed tosend for Thiers. M. Thiers, in his idea, could do any 
that was to be done, so gigantic, and, indeed, so just an idea had La- 
fitte of Thiers’s capacity. M. Thiers was therefore summoned before 
the cabinet. And it was explained to him that what was required of 
him, was to go to Louis Philippe and persuade or threaten him into 
doing that to which he had a most particular objection, and which his 
eabinet micisters, one and all, declined venturing to propose to him. 

M. Thiers represented that the task proposed was one that none, save 
an influential minister, or prime minister could execute, and even he 
could not succeed by means of a threat of resignation. ‘“ You may 
threaten the alternative of my resignation,” said Laffitte.—‘* That is 
what one man cannot do for another, especially a subordinate, who 
be disowned. The fact is, gentlemen,” said M. Thiers, to the assembl 
ministers, ‘‘ you have resolved to put a bell round the neck of the cat, 
and you want me to doit. Forlorn hope asit may be, I shall do my 
duty by making the attempt.” M. Thiers accordingly proceeded to the 
palace, a man who, a few months before, could not get a bookseller to 
publish the first volume of his ‘“‘ History of the Revolution,” without 
Bodin’s name on the title-page, and who now went as representative of 
a cabinet to coerce a King. I[t was the first interview of any impor- 
tance between Louis Philippe and his future minister, a long one, and 
on the monarch’s part an angry one. But M. Thiers presented all the 
circumstances and necessities of the case, with the consequences of 
refusal, so clearly and powerfully before the eyes of the King, that he 
was enabled in an hour to bring back to the still assembled cabinet the 
satisfactory result of the monarch’s adhesion. 

This made M Thiers a minister. 

A far more remarkable man than Thiers, had the epoch been a de- 
cidedly revolutionary one, was Carrel. A man of courage and action, 





About this very time an enterprising patake. M. Lachevardiere, 
undertook to establish a literary and philosophical paper, to be pub- 
lished three times a week. The editors whom he selected were Dubois, 
so long deputy for Nantes, a most able man, and Pierre Leroux, since 
so famous as a St. Simonian and a Socialist. But St. Simonian ideas 
were known then but in the germ, or they would have considerabl 
alarmed the Doctrinaires, who rallied to the new literary journal. 
The writers in the journal were the future ministers of Louis Philippe, 
and the statesmen of his reign. The Duc de Broglie wrote in it, M. 
Duchatel learnt finance and political economy in order to write in it, 
Duvergier d’Hauranne, Remusat, Vitet, Lanjuinais, Cousin, the whole 
of the Orleanist party was hatched in The Globe. Two alone took 
small part in it. M. Guizot was too busy and too much sf a veteran to 
come down and mingle with those whom he considered boys. Thiers 
came too late; every place in the paper was filled. M. Thiers, who 
had all the fuugue of the south, had not at that time written anything 
moderate; and he never was philosophic or moderate enough for The 
Globe. 

Thus excluded from what was evidently the journal of vigour and of 
promise, Thiers planned a political journal. One of the Globists, Mig- 
net, joined him, whilst Carrel was associated with him as the working 
man. Laffitte furnished the funds, so that partly out of rivalry to the 
Globe, partly to the consciousness if its inefficiency as a literary paper, 
sprung up the .Vationa/, one of the best journals certainly that was 
ever written, when Thiers, Mignet, and Carrel devoted to it their 
talents. Thiers wrote previously for the Constitutionel, a paper 
owned by timid bourgeois, whose hair used at times to stand on end at 
the audacity of Thiers’s articles, and whom they soon got rid of, as a 
gentleman who would infallibly set fire to the staid old journal, and 
get the whole posse of proprietors and printers thereof sent to prison. 
The .Vational was soon made to satisfy the old Liberals as well as the 
Doctrinaires. There was, however, a sort of instinctive feeling then 
throughout France, or at least throughout the young and literary of 
the capital, that a great deal was to be achieved by the press, and by 
the men of the press. The success of Le Globe, and the high position 
gained by its band of writers, filled every one with emulation, and men 
of all kinds of talents, resources, ingenuities, and ideas, resorted to the 
press, as they now might to the diggings of California or Australia. 
M. Emile de Girardin had not then turned his power to that source of 
intelligence, the press. He was endeavouring to make way by other 
means and channels, by industrial speculation in mines and joint- 
stock enterprises. A beautiful wife, with a beautiful talent for poetry, 
the intimate friendship of Lamartine, great talent himself, with a seat 
in the Chambers, placed Emile de Girardin, recognised son of Count 
Alexandre de Girardin, Grand Veneur, in a position from which, 
looking down on the press, he had not fully turned his attention 
to it 

A very singular character had, however, sat up a journal, and had 
made a most successful one, even more successful than the /Vational, 
notwithstanding the startling talent and conscientious writing of the 
latter. The proprietor of the other journal, the Z'emps, was a Borde- 
lais, who was the Veron of that day, and was not only at the head of 
the influential journal, but who lived in Napoleon’s house of the Rue 
de la Victoire, and in Napoleon’s house, small as it was, received the 
intellectual and political sommités of Paris. There Lamartine sat by 
the side of Lamennais, Dupin tried to compare notes with Rubini, 
Delavigne and De Musset looked the representatives of the old and new 
school of poetry, though their feminine heads seemed no apt types of 
one or the other, there Cousin expounded Plato, and Henry Monnier 
other things decidedly anti-Platonic. M. Meyerbeer showed his 
Israelitish, Donizetti his melancholy countenance. There flocked the 
notabilities of the Institute, Cabinet Ministers of 1830, or it might be 
both in one. Coste received every one, féted every one, made every 
one contented, and spent millions in doing so. All this in a house 
which was in size a nutshell and in splendour a palace. Never was 
journal or journalist’s influence erp/o: é with more ar; or more mag- 
nificence. Political science, literature, the arts, were all at the feet of 
Coste. He had the countenance of Casimer Perier, the most powerful 
and most able minister that France possessed. He had theintimacy of 
Dupin, the friendship of Sauzet. Coste merely asked to be secretary 
of the council of ministers. He declared the place necessary, and him- 
self the fittest person for it His ambition went no higher, and he 
asked no other reward of his service. But even the omnipotence of 
journalism could not demand this, as there was another power, called 
ridicule, with equal weight with the French, that forbade even the 
entertainment of the demand. 

What poor Coste, with all his dinners, his hospitality, his fétes, his 
intimacy with the first statesmen, could not do, the editor of the Va 





tional did, without the expense ef a row ora panic. Thiers leaped 





as good a speaker, and as ready a writer as Thiers; he had been a sol- 
dier, and could handle and influence men by other means than sugges- 
ting ideas or penningthem. Carrel was the son of a Rouen shopkecper, 
who sold.broadcloath, the great staple of Normandy. When Carrel waa 
a boy at the Military School of St. Cyr, he already displayed his aver- 
sion for the Bourbons, and his deep sympathies for the military renown 
of the ex-Emperor. He suffered several punishments on this account, 
and on one occasion he was summoned before the general in command 
of the district, who was inspecting the school. Hearing of Carrel’s 
spirit, character, but disaffection to the reigning dynasty, he called the 
youth before him, and expostulated with him on the absurdity of his 
conduct, which might spoil his career as a soldier. Carrel was too young 

and too head strong to perceive the advice was well and kindly meant ‘ 

so that instead of showing himself sensible of this, Carrel but the more 

boldly avowed his predilection. 

** Young man,” said the general, “‘ if I hear any more of your freaks 
and insubordination, I will send you to your father’s counter in Rouen 
* measure out cloth, instead of promoting you to the sword of an 
officer.” 

‘* Mon General,” replied young Carrel, ‘‘if ever I take up the yard 
on my father’s counter, it will not be to measure cloth. (Si je repends 
Taune de mon pére, ce ne sera pas pour auner dudrap.)” For this 
significant reply Carrel was condemned to a fortnight’s arrest. 

He was, nevertheless, appointed to a regiment, but when the French, 
under the Duc d’Augouleme, entered into Spain, to suppress its liber- 
ties in 1823, Carrel joined that band of wild youths who opposed them, 
but who effected more by holding out the tricolor and other revolution- | 
ary banners, than by sword or shot. Carrel was captured, tried by 
court-martial, not shot, but his career as an officer under the Bourbon 
dynasty was definitely closed. 

A young man of some fortune, and ardent temperament, who had 
known the rising generation at the university, and who knew the most 
spirited and talented of that generation, set up about this time a book- 
seller’s shop, as the best way of serving himself and his friends. His 
name was Sautelet. It was he who introduced so many young men to 
literature and promotion, when losing the little fortune he had thereby, 
he ended hy blowing out his brains. Sautelet replaced the sword in 
Carrel’s hands by the pen. 

Carrel pursued the same career as Thiers, who arrived about the 
same time from Aix, where he had been at college. Both gave them- 
selves to history and journalism Both wrote in The Constitutionel. 
But whilst Thiers made his way in commercial and financial society, 
and ingratiated himself with capitalists, the independent spirit of Car- 
rel failed to make friends of either the wealthy or the powerful. Milita- 

ry and literary commanders formed his society; and each adopted the 
politics of those amongst whom he lived. Thiers pursued any change 
that would place the financial aristocracy at the head of state and soci- 
ety, which Louis Philippe’s accession did. Carrel, too refined to be either 
Jacobin or Girondist, became the partizan of a republic, after the 
American fashion, a republic which was to reconcile, not alarm, good 
shopkeepers and citizens. Whether he would have furnished at least 
an idea, and whether 1848 would have found Carrel by the side of Ca- 
vaignac, were more curions to examine than true to conjecture. His 
brother-democrat did not fail to consider Carrel’s Americanism an 
aristocratic weakness. And as he refused to mingle with them, or be 
‘hail fellow well met” with the sans cudottes, he became unpopular 
with them. So much so, that when Carrel was in the prison of St. Pe- 
lagie, along with Thiers, they used to hoot at him with the cry of, & 
bas les pantoufles jaunes. Marat could not forgive Mirabeau his ruffles, 
Carrel’s yellow slippers were equally unpardonable. Carrel had a 
passion for duelling, though he took the trouble neither to be a good 
swordsman nor @ good shot. He dreaded the character of being a 
duellist—more of slaying his adversary. He fell a victim to this, 
though Emile de Girardin, by whose hand he perished, was not more 
skilful than himself. Few things have been done more bold than Gi- 
rardin appearing on an anniversary of Carrel’s death, when his friends 
were assembled round the grave; the man who slew him starting up 
at such a momont, and in such a place, to give vent to his tardy feel- 
ings of fraternity and regret. 

Laffitte was fortunate in having fostered such men as Beranger and 
Thiers, and having set on foot such journals as the WVational and Siéc/e. 
It was Laffitte certainly who placed Louis Philippe on the throne. 
Laffitte was stirring, active, venturesome, good-natured, lent money to 
every one, embarked in every one’s enterprises, and when he had thus 
risked his whole fortune in ventures, which required peace and quiet- 
ness to foster and come to issue, lo, he helped to make a revolution, 
which jeopardized all, and scattered his noble fortune to the winds. 





Casimir Perrier, another banker-statesman, was the very contrary of 
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To know and to observe them both, you would have said, that 
stolid -~; of peer eo Casimir 
errier , impulse, and precipitation. Laffitte was a 
x Steals then, Fortier ceangeine, hot, and irritable person. Yet the 
een was all rashness and weakness, the latter all circumspection 
and determination. The same may be observed almost at every gam- 
bling-table, where the fair and naturally phlegmatic son of the North 
invariably loses his head and his money, unless he has taken his degree 
in the honourable profession. Whilst the dark, bilious, and really ir- 
ritable man, is rendered calm by staring risk in the face. Perrier had 
mcted his commercial house for years with the greatest caution. 
lining al] the modern means of enrichment. In politics both he and 
Laffitte marched, or rather | march . int 
lution; but when the nation plunged into it, dragging capitalist 
statesmen with it 
great success. Casimir Perrier was alarmed, more alarmed than any | 
one ; for he saw more clearly than any one the difficulties and dangers | 
in advance. When some of the journalists went to him after the Re- 
yolution for money to carry on their liberal exertions, he turned them 
aside with an oath, and almost with a kick, and said, ‘* Get ye gone, for 
Heaven’s sake, ye idle writers, and let us govern.” 

Whilst I am writing, the knell sounds that D’Orsay is no more ; 
D’Orsay of late years, the link between the literary and artistic world 
of London and of Paris, and who would have been more deligatfully 
and usefully so than ever, had life been spared him, with the gleam of 
prosperity that already shone. How delightful a companion, how good- 
natured a man, how full of buoyancy and wit, a very ditto of Old Row- 
ley, who “ never said a foolish thing, and never dida wiseone.” 

'D’Orsay was born a prince of fashion, and a dandy-king, formed, in- 
deed, to be the Count Antony Hamilton of hisday. But the Restora- 
tion would not have him. Even the marriage of his beautiful sister to 
the heir of the De Grammonts, herself a favourite with the Duchess 
d’Angoiileme, could not extend the favour and countenance of the elder 
Bourbons towards him. And when young D’Orsay refused to follow 
the Duc d’Angoiileme to Spain, or as a volunteer to storm the Troca- 
dero, he was considered a black sheep, alias an Imperialist. Yet there 
‘was no one who better than D'Orsay could have allied imperialist sym- 

thies and glories with loyal devotion to the descendant of Henry the 
Fourth. But he could not forswear the one, even to become duc et pair 
under the other. His father had served Napoleon as general, and 
D’Orsay honoured his viewx moustache more than he did his ancient 
blazon. 
The Count was hence mal-vu at the court of Louis the Eighteenth. 
Nothing was more easy for him than to take rank with the Duc de 
Muilles, the Duc de Casse-Brissac, and other courtiers holding lucrative 

aces, not to mention the Duc de Guiche his brother-in-law. But 

‘Orsay would not pay the price, and he became an emigré. Fortunate 
for him, could he have crossed the Channel with the same oblivion of 
French private morals, as he entertained disgust of their public morals. 
He did not enter English life by the good portal. 

Yet what could he do but dazzle it? And that he did, plunging into 
tastes and pursuits so exclusively and rustically English, as to natural- 
ize himself, when acts of Parliament would have failed to achieve that 
end. He made, however, one grand mistake. In English circles of fash 
ion he saw an infinity of recklessness, dissipation, immorality ; he saw 
the immensity that was pardoned to a young man anda nobleman. But 
he did not see a certain imperceptible line, beyond which immmorality 
is not forgiven. This correct line, which separates the gentlemanly 
immoral from the ungentlemanly immoral, is very different indeed in 
other countries of Europe, from what it is in England. And it is the 
difference of this line that foreigners, even the most acute amongst them, 
so often fail to discern. This mistake ruined D’Orsay. No man, after 
having spent fortunes and sown whole granaries of wild oats, was so 
fully qualified to fall back, like so many an empty (in brain as in poc 
ket) English nobleman upon diplomacy. And D’Orsay would have made 
an admirable ambassador. But having chosen England as his second 
home, he was judged by the specimens which Englishmen had of him. 
And then he was of an order not to meet society for the Court. D’Orsay 
was fully as moral, we all know, as the general run of foreign diploma- 
tists; and yet not ee Louis Philippe, but the republican and impe- 
rialist governments who sent saute-ruisseaus to represent them at all 
the courts of Europe, afterwards turned up  puritanic nose at D'Or- 


Laffitte. 
Laffitte was the calm, cautious, 
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gay. 

Diorsay had three epochs—that of which Meiton may be considered 
the chief scene; that in which the library-chair of Gore Houge was his 
sedit ; and the last his tustalment in Gudin’s studio, asa an 
of fashion, men of letters, man of fine arts, and man of politics. Politics 
were his last calling, and he did not succeed in them. His idea was, 
that Louis Napoleon ought to have played the liberal, and flung him- 
self into the arms of the democracy. Whereas Louis Napoleon tolc him, 
there was safety and a’ pe for him, Louis, in the arms of no party, 
save such as he made and paid for himself. D’Orsay saved the idéal 
from his friend Louis Na ? saad who had been bred an Italian, and who, 
consequently, thought of nothing but the rée/. ** Je veux arriver a pou- 
voir, voila en un mot tout ce que je desire. L’ histoire peut me déchiqueter 
aprés comme elle voudra.”’ Such were some of the last political words 
of the Prince to D’Orsay. 

Most people will ask why the President did not make D’Orsay Direc- 
teur des Beaux Arts, in the place of Neuekerke, a foreigner. But 
Louis Napoleon could not give to every one of his family a grade in the 
French army. His uncle Jerome alone enjoys that, because he actu- 
ally served, and in truth xevited it. The English thunder repelled 
Jerome’s attack of Hougoumont. D’Orsay, therefore, had no place, 
save some beggarly, nominal one, attached to the Elysée, the excuse, 
no doubt, for conveying some livres to his death-bed. Alas! poor 
D’Orsay ! 





FRENCH MATCH-MAKING, 


One of those extraordinary semi-tragical, semi-ludicrous events with 
which old dramatists and romance writers loved to embellish their 
narratives occurred in real earnest a few days ago, and has thrown our 
fashionable world into a state of commotion, which suits but ill with its 
usual philosophy and calm acceptance of every occurrence, however 
strange and startling it may appear to people governed by other laws 
than those adopted by the beau monde of Paris. Madame Le Countesse 
de T——, who passes in the high circles in which she moves for the 
most skilful politician, the boldest maitresse femme in the whole uni- 
verse, having several unmarried daughters, had grown desperate, asis 
the wont of ladies in the like predicament. Several propositions had 
been made on her part, according to Paris etiquette, to young men of 
fashion presenting the outward appearance of bons partis, but nowhere 
had she met with success, the exaggeration of cleverness she had dis- 
played in every neem eed transaction of the kind having, as is very 
often the case, defeated its own object ; and she seemed destined to dis- 
plays unique phenomenon in the Paris world, three unmarried ladies 
in the same family! The fact is that the countess had resolved upon 
the performance of a more difficult tour de force than ever was exhi- 
bited by the renowned Houdin, or even by Madame Saqui in her best 
days; this was no less a feat than marrying her daughter with the 
small dot left them by their father, and reserving her own splendid 
fortune intact for her own enjoyment while living, to be divided 
amongst her children at her own death. It is needless to say for how 
long a time the poor countess had been the laughing: stock of every mo- 
ther, and father, too, in Paris; for everybody thought the thing must 
be impossible because it had never been. Madame de T——, however, 
confident in her own powers, was more sanguine; she had heard of the 
Marquis de Tal——,, and of the anxiety which was felt by hisguardians 
bed pe for him an early marriage on account of the weakness, both 
bodily and mental, with which he was afflicted, and which was threaten- 
ing to cause the total extinction of the princely family of which he is 
at present the only representative. The prize was too great a one to 
be overlooked by the sharp mother. An imbecile orphan youth, with 

no one to watch bis interests more closely than a guardian to whom he 

Was nothing, had been evidently created on purpose for Madame T—. 


The matter was soon brought about, the contract drawn up, & mas- 
terpiece of ca 


sacrifice on that of the bride 


room, who, i k . 
try dot of a hundred thous g who, in acknowledgment of the pal 


and francs brought by the fair Celaine de 
T——, was to endow her with his fine estate in Provence, with all the 
forges and forest lands appertaining thereto; ‘‘ p/us” the hotel in the 
Rue de Lille, which he has fitted up in the most costly style; ‘* plus” 
the Folie Favart, his chateau near Sceaux ; “ plus,” in short, there was 
a whole liet of dotations which made every mother’s heart leap within 
her as it was read aloud by the notaire at the grand ceremony of the 
signing of the contract, which was held at Madame de T———’s snug 
little chateau, with all the pomp and publicity natural to the celebra- 
tion of such a splendid triumph. Every lingering exclusive in Paris 
or its environs was summoned to bear witness to the successful ter- 
mination of Madame de T——’s matrimonial chase. The first-class 


mony which seldom now takes place, but in petit comifé amongst the 
family circle. 


even the far-sighted economy of the countess had been forgotten, and 


cers; orchestras of the best description engaged, besides all kinds of 
amusements provided for the entertainment of the distinguished visit- 
ors. The trousseau was, moreover, exhibited on the ground floor rooms 
of the chateau, and, of course, forme1 the principal attraction to the 
| fair friends of the bride, who, however, with few exceptions, were 
ed to the march, to the very point of revo- | speedily converted into enemies 
s and | which the generosity of the bridegroom had decorated the corbei/le.— 
, Laffitte was delighted. He thought it good fun, and | The ban 


signature du contra de Mad’lle Celaine de T 


ution on the part of the managing mother, a monument of 





carriages on the Orleans Railway were on Thursday last crowded with 
passengers in full dress, hurrying to Brunoy to be present at a cere- 


Preparations on the most magnificent scale had been 
made for the reception of the numerous guests. On such an occasion 


tents had been erected in the park for the accommodation of the dan. 


at sight of the splendid jewels with 


quet provided by Chevet was, by anticipation, pronounced to 
ed; in short, the 
was supposed des- 
tined to become a ceremony wortby of remembrance—and so it was. 

At sunset the real fé/e began; the great hall of the chateau was 
most brilliantly illuminated, the blushing bride elect in white muslin 
sat on one side of the notaire, supported by her triumphant parent; 
and, on the other, the bridegroom in black, with rich white waistcoat 
and satin cravat, looking as stupid, but not quite so resigned as usual. 
Silence was commanded, the contract read in a sonorous voice, and the 
awful moment at length arrived. A pen was placed in the hand of the 
bridegroom, the notaire busying himself as usual to point out the pre- 
cise spot where the youth was to place his signature, the whole com- 
pany had drawn near to the table, each awaiting in turn the summons 
to sign the parchment, when a fearful pause was occasioned by the 
brusque movement of the stupid bridegroom, who, throwing down the 
ren, exclaimed, “ A hundred thousand francs !—no, no—five hundred 
thousand frances or no Marquise de Tal—!” Just imagine the conster- 
nation of the relations, the dismay of the countess, who had boasted so 
long and loudly of the devoted affection of her new son-in-law, display- 
ed by his consent to receive his bride almost portionless, in considera- 
tion of the great love with which her beauty bad inspired him The 
whole company remained thunderstruck, one-half hoping they had 
heard aright, the other fearing they had not. However, to proceed 
with the ceremony was impossible, nothing could be extracted from 
this devoted, affectionate, and disinterested cridegroom but the phrase 
we have quoted above. No reasoning of the notaire, no appeal to de- 
cency and convenance on the part of the mother, nor, alas! even to 
tenderness and humanity on the part of the bride, was of any avail. 
‘* Five hundred thousand francs or no Marquis de Tal——!” was all 
the animal could utter. What was to be done? It was impossible to 
alter the parchment on the spot, ‘hat simple measure would have been 
a fraud on the revenue, of course. Other deeds must be drawn up and 
other fees paid before so simple a thing could be arranged, so the com- 
pany was dismissed amid varied and picturesque emotion, and, I war- 
rant you, that scandalous tongues wagged busily enough as the guests 
returned home. The ‘*‘ happy pair” were married on Tuesday last, but 
without publicity, without pomp or grandeur of any kind, no display of 
contract, no attempt at creating envy, but quiet and humbly. Ma- 
dame de Tal—— is so much ashamed of being outwitted by ‘that 
idiot,” as she kindly denominates her new relative, that she has resolv- 
ed upon spending the winter at Florence.” — Paris letter. 


be the most complete thing of the kind ever produc 








ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Continued from last week. 


It had happened, and, as we may reasonably conclude, by something 
more than avcident, that the young Colonel was already well acquainted 
with the future theatre of war. On returning from the Straits he had 
paid a visit to Lord Hobart, then Governor of Madras. His stay ex- 
tended over a few weeks only; but this short pericd had enabled him 
to cast his eagle glance over the military establishments of that Presi- 
dency, and over the various capabilities of the Carnatic. He brought, 
therefore, to the duties which he now assumed, information of a most 
serviceable character. The Commander-in-Chief of Madras was Gen- 
eral, afterwards Lord Harris, under whose auspices Colonel Wellesley 
was stationed at Wallajahbad, with the responsible commission of or- 

anizing, equipping, and practising the forces of the Presidency 
Sestined for the expedition. The state of feeling in India at that period 
partook of no such confidence as was afterwards displayed The troops 
at the Governor’s command were neither numerous nor well provided; 
the resources of the Treasury were scanty, and the alliances of the 
Company had been seriously damaged by the temporizing and ungen- 
erous policy of the late Governor-General, Sir John Shore. Moreover, 
although the last campaign had been undoubtedly successful in its 
results, recollections of a disagreeable character were created by its 
vast consumption of blood and treasure, and by the perils of miscar- 
riage which had been experienced in its course. It is natural enough 
from our present point of view to consider these apprehensions as hav- 
ing been unduly magnified, but it should be remembered at the very 
moment when Colonel Wellesley was ordered to Madras, Bonaparte had 
actually disembarked a French army on the shores of Egypt, and had 
put himself in communication with Tippoo—facts quite menacing enough 
to warrant unusual misgivings. The strength, too, of the Mysore army 
gave at least 70,000 troops, admirably equipped, and in no contempt- 
ible state of discipline, while the Madras muster rolls showed a total of 
no more than 14,000 of all arms, including less than 4,000 Europeans. 
in fact, Lord Mornington had been compelled to exchange the scheme 
of attack originally contemplated for a more cautious and regular ex- 
ertion of his strength. With these reluctant conclusions he ordered 
General Harris to stand on the defensive along the Mysore frontier, 
and to augment the efficiency of his army by all available means, while 
he turned his own attention to the native Courts, whose alliance or 
neutrality it was desirable to secure. 

That nothing on his part might be wanting to the success of the en- 
terprise, he had transferred himself and his staff from Calcutta to 
Madras, and the effects of his policy and his presence were quickly 
discernible in the impulse communicated to every department of the 
service, and the restoration of energy and confidence throughout the 
Presidency. These efforts were admirably seconded by the practical 
exertions of his brother at Wallajahbad. So effectally had Colonel 
Wellesley employed the three months of his local command, that the 
division under his charge from being weak and ill provided had be- 
come conspicuous for its organization and equipment, and when the 
whole army presently took the field in unparalleled efficiency, the 
especial services of Colonel Wellesley in bringing about this result 
were acknowledged in a general order of the Commander.in-Chief The 
whole force now put in motion against the famous Tiger of Mysore com- 
prised three divisions—that of the Carnatic, 30,000 strong, that of 
Bombay, two-thirds less numerous, and the contingent of our ally, the 
Nizam. The latter consisted of the British detachment in the Nizam’s 
service, of a few battalions of his own infantry, including some of M. 
Raymond's force lately disbanded, and of a large body of cavalry. To 
complete the efficiency of this powerful division it was resolved to add 
a King’s regiments to its rolls, and at the eapress wish of the Nizam’s 
Minister, coupled with the prompt approval of General Harris, Colonel 
Wellesiey’s corps was selected for this duty, and on him the general 
command of the whole contingent was suffered to devolve. By these 
arrangements, which were to the unqualified satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, Colonel Wellesley assumed a prominent place in the conduct 
of the war, and enjoyed opportunities of displaying both his special 
intelligence and his intuitive military powers. Few opportunities in- 
deed could be better calculated for the full development of his genius. 
He held a command sufficiently independent to elicit all his talents ; 
he formed one of the political commission attached to the Commander- 
in Chief; and he acted under the eyes of a Governor whose acuteness 
in discerning merit and promptitude in rewarding it were quickened on 
this occasion by the natural impulses of affection. Nor were there 
wanting in the same ranks either models of excellence or stout com. 
petitors for fame. Besides Harris himself, there were Baird and Cot- 
ton, Dallas and Brown, Floyd and Maleolm—soldiers all of them of 
high distinction and extraordinary renown, who either sought or 
staked a professional reputation in this memorable war against Tippoo 
Sultaun. 
_ By the end of February, 1799, the invading forces had penetrated 
into the dominions of Mysore, though so difficult was the country and 





means of transport, that half-a-dozen miles constituted an ordinary 
day’s march, and three weeks were consumed in conveying intelligence 
from the westera division of the army to the eastern. The first move- 
ments of Tippoo from his central position had been judiciously directed 


so insufficient, notwithstanding the previous preparations, were the 


against the weaker corps which was advancing from Cannanore, but in 
his attempt on this little force he was signally repulsed; on which, 
wheeling to the right about, and retracing his steps, he brought himself 


a place within 30 miles of his capital city, Seringapatam. His desires 

to engage were promptly met by the British ae a who received 

his attack with the right wing of the army, leaving the left, which was 

composed of the Nizam’s contingent under Colonel Wellesley, to charge 

and turn the flank of the enemy opposed to it. Colonel Wellesley’s 
dispositions for this assault were speedily made, and, having been 

approved by General Harris, were executed with complete success. The 

conduct of the 33d decided the action. Knowing that if he could break 

the European regiment the native battalions might be expected to des- 

pair, the Sultaun directed a column of his choicest troops against Col- 

onel Wellesley’s corps; which, reserving its fire till the enemy had 

closed, delivered a searching volley, charged and threw the whole col- 

unin into a disorder which the sabres of the Dragoons were not long in 

converting to a rout. After this essay it was clear that the campaign 
would turn upon the siege of the capital, and on the 4th of April the 
army, by the judicious strategy of Harris, arrived in effective condition 
before the ramparts of Seringapatam. 

Between the camp of the besiegers and the walls of this famous fort- 
ress stretched a considerable extent of irregular and broken ground, 
affording excellent cover to the enemy for annoying the British lines 
with musketry and rocket practice. At one extremity was a ** tope” 
or grove called the Sultaunpettah tope, composed mainly of betel trees 
and intersected by numerous watercourses for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. The first operation of the besiegers were directed to the 
occupation of a position so peculiarly serviceable to the party main- 
taining it. Accordingly, on the night of the 4th General Buird wag 
ordered to scour this tope—a commission which he discharged with- 
out encountering any opposition. Next mornicg Tippoo's troops 
were again seen to occupy it in great force, on which General Harris 
resolved to repeat the attack on the succeeding night, and to retain the 
position when carried. The duty was intrusted on this occasion to 
Colonel Wellesley with the 33d and a native battalion, who was to be 
supported by another detachment of similar strength under Colonel 
Shawe. This was the famous affair of which so much has been gaid, 
and which, with such various colourings has been described as the first 
service of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. On receiving the order, Col- 
onel Wellesley addressed to his commander the following note, remark- 
able as being the first of that series of despatches which now constitute 
so extraordinary a monument of his fame :— 


“TO LIEUTENANT GENERAL HARRIS, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
“ Camp, 5th April, 1799. 

“ My dear Sir,—I do not know where you mean the post to be established, and 
I shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour to meet me this 
afternoon in front of the lines and show itto me. In the meantime I will order my 
battalions to be in readiness. 
**Upon looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me that when 
you get possession of the bank of the nullah vou have the tope as a matter of course, 
as the latter is inthe rear of the former. However, you are the best judge, and 
I shall be ready. “Tam, my dea Sir, your most faithful servant, 
“ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


This letter has been often appealed to as evidence of that brevity, 
perspicacity, and decision afterwards recognized as such notable cha- 
racteristics of the great Duke’s style. Without stopping to challenge 
the criticism, we would rather point to it as signally exemplifying the 
change which had taken place in the young Colonel's official position 
since we last saw him in the Dutch campaign. Instead of simply con- 

ducting a regiment, we now find him, though still only a colcnel, in 
command of a powerful division of an army, influencing the character 
of its operations, corresponding on terms of freedom with the General- 
in-Chief, and preserving his despatches for the edification of posterity. 
Reserving, however, any further comment on these circumstances, we 
must now state that the attack in question was a failure. Bewildered 
in the darkness of the night, and entangled in the dificulties of the tope, 
the assaulting parties were thrown into confusion, and, although Shawe 
was enabled to report himself in possession of the post assigned to him, 
Colonel Wellesley was compelled, as the General records in his private 
diary, to come, ‘*in a good deal of agitation, to say he had not carried 
the tope.” When daylight broke the attack was renewed with instan- 

taneous success, showing at once what had been the nature of the obsta- 

cles on the previous night; but the affuir has been frequently quoted 

as Wellington’s “ only failure,” and the particulars of the occurrence 

were turned to some account in the jealousies and scandals from which 

no camp is wholly free. The reader will at once perceive that the cir- 
cumstances suggest no discussion whatever. A night attack, by the 
most.natural of results, failed of its object, and was successfully exe- 
cuted the next morning as soon as the troops discovered the nature of 
their duties. 

When these advanced posts had fallen into our hands, the last hour 
of Tippoo’s reign might be thought to have struck, and the final results 
of the expedition to be beyond peril. But there is an aspect of facility 
about Indian campaigning which is extremely delusive to those unexpe- 
rienced in its risks. All goes apparently without a check, and all is 
thought easy and insignificant; but the truth is, that a single check, 
however s:ight, will often turn the whole tide of success. It is the 
characteristic of this warfare that reverses which in other countries 
would be endured without serious damage are here liable to be fatal. 
To our check before the little fort of Kalunga, in 1814, we owed proba- 
bly the duration, and losses of the Nepaul war, and it has been credibly 
averred that if the ingenious operations of our officers had failed before 
the gates of Ghuznee, the disasters of the Cabul retreat would have 
been anticipated in that first Affghan expedition, which now reads like 
a triumphal march. It is true that Tippoo’s forces proved unequal to 
encounter in the field even the weakest of the invading armies, and 
that our position before Seringapatam had been taken up without any 
resistance proportioned to the renown or resources of our enemy. But 
the fort was extremely strong, the place unhealthy to the last degree, 
and any material protraction of the siege would have exhausted the 
provisions of the army and given time for the season to do its work. 
The river Cauvery is periodically swelled during the monsoon, and, had 
this occurred earlier than usual, the siege must have been raised, and 
a disastrous retreat—for in India all retreats are disastrous—must have 
been the inevitable consequence. As it was, the Commander-in-Chief 
was full of apprehensions, and Sir John Malcolm used in after days to 
relate an anecdote which shows better than any calculation how many 
chances still remained in Tippoo’s favour. On the day appointed for 
the storm he entered the General's tent and saluted him by anticipa- 
tion with the title which proved afterwards the reward of his services. 
** Malcolm,” was the serious reply of the old chief, * this is no time for 
compliments. We have serious work on hand. Don’t you see that the 
European sentry over my tent is so weak from want of food and ex- 
haustion that a Sepoy could push him down? We must take this fort 
or perish in the attempt. I have ordered Baird to persevere in his 
attack to the last extremity; if he is beat off, Wellesley is to proceed 
with the troops from the trenches; if he also should not succeed, I shall 
put myself at the head of the remainder of the army, for success is 
necessary to our existence.” 

In fact, these arrangements had been actually made. Colonel Wel- 
lesley, whose unremitting attention to all the duties of the siege 
is shown in @ multiplicity of despatches, and the value of whose sug- 
gestions is proved by their effect upen the operations, received orders 
to head the reserve in the advanced trenches and to await the success 
of the storm. The fighting in the batteries had already been desperate 
and the losses heavy, but 2,500 Europeans still survived to lead the 
assault, and a chosen column of Sepoys followed them. It was midday 
on the 4th of May. Colonel Wellesley had received reports of the 
state of the breach, had revised them in terms exactly like those after- 
wards used at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, had superintended the 
final preparations, and was expecting the result, from his appointed 
post. ‘*]t was,” says one near him, ‘* a moment of agony, aud we con- 
tinued with aching eyes to watch the result, until, after a short and 
appalling interval, we saw the acclivity of the breach covered with a 
cloud of crimson.” The assault succeeded, and Colonel Wellesley 
advanced from his position, not to renew a desperate attempt, but to 
restore some order in the captured city, and to certify the death of our 
dreaded enemy by discovering his body yet warm and pal pitating under 
a@ mountain of slain. 

Duties little less arduous than those of the ectual storm devolved 
presently upon the troops of the reserve and their commander. The 
captured city presented a scene of rapine, terror, and confusion, in 
which not even the conquerors were safe, and the despatches of Colonel 
Wellesley from within the walls to General Harris, who still remained 
without, assumed an almost peremptory tone in their demands for 
positive instructions and summary authority to arrest the evil. The 
suggestions of the writer were acknowledged by an appointinent con- 
ferring upon himself the powers required for restoring order. ‘The 
establishment of a permanent garrison under Colonel Wellesley sim - 
mediate command speedily brought the city to its ordinary eaahe of 
tranquillity and confidence, and his services or his claims were ” 
more conspicuously recognized by his subsequent nomination tc the 











face to face with the main army under General Harris near Malavelly, 


commission instituted for disposing of the conquered territories. Of 
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rtion was conferred on the Nizam, another offered to the 
ps Fy o third retained by ourselves under the provisional govern- 
ment of Colonel Wellesley himself, and the remainder restored to the 
original proprietors, dispossessed by the usurpation of Tippoo and his 
father. In these hands it still remains, and the residence of the Court 
having been again transferred to its ancient capital, Mysore, Serin- 
gapatam, the creation of Hyder and Tippoo, and the scene of British 
triumphs, is now crumbling to ruin from desertion and neglect, and 
will probably leave as little visible trace as the dynasty which raised 
it. Such was the end of the famous war in which Arthur Wellesley 
frst won consideration and renown. It is not easy, perhaps, at this 
riod of time to appreciate the extraordinary interest with which it 
was viewed by contemporary observers, but it deserves to be remarked 
that these impressions were by no means confined to theshores of Britain 
In the negotiations for the peace of Amiens the French plenipotentiaries 
repeatedly specified the conquest of Mysore as counterbalancing the 
continental triumphs of Napoleon himself, and the argument was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Fox and his party to be founded on substantial 
reason. 

We have now, within little more than two years of Colonel Welles- 
ley’s first landing at Calcutta, accompanied his rising fortunes to the 
point of independent and almost viceregal command. In Jaly, 1799, 
he was actual Governor of Seringapatam and Mysore,—that is to say, 
of territories nearly equivalent to Tippoo’s late kingdom; and as Gen. 
eral Harris, on returning to the Presidency, had, in obedience to 
orders, surrendered to him the command in chief of the army of occu- 
pation, the civil and military authorities were united in his single 
person. The use which he made of these discretionary powers, and the 
account to which he turned such extraordinary opportunities of devel- 
oping, correcting, and maturing his natural talents for organization 
and command, may be readily conceived. For some months he was 
mow actively engaged in reconstituting the various departments of an 
Administration wholly disorganized by the overthrow of its chief; he 
selected and appointed officers in every capacity, giving preference to 
those who had faithtully discharged their duties under the former 
régime ; he repaired roads, opened communications, attended to the 
claims of every class of the population, and executed with admirable 
sagacity all the functions of a Governor. Of the assiduity and talents 
which he brought to the performance of his duties his correspondence 
during this period with Colonel Close, the Resident at Mysore, contains 
copious illustration; but his services were soon to be again de- 
manded in that capacity which was more peculiarly and memorably 
his own. 

It is a characteristic of Oriental life that a few deeds of daring and 
a few turns of fortune will suffice to convert a freebooting adventurer 
into a popular captain, a mighty chief, and a recognized sovereign. 
Hyder Ali himself had been little more, and the existing rights of some 
Princes of India are derived from a similar title Scarcely had Tippoo’s 
standard been overthrown when it was raised again by a rival, who, 
but for the opportune antagonism of Wellesley, might have repeated 
on a large scale the pretensions and aggressions of the Mysorean 
usurper. The name of this desperado was Dhoondiah Waugh. Having 
been unable, even during Tippoo’s life, to restain his predatory pro- 
pensities, he had been incarcerated in Seringapatam, and was only 
released at the general deliverance which attended our conquest of 
the capital. Oa escaping from his dungeon he betook himself to the 
district of Bednore, on the Mabratta frontier, collected a numerous 
force from the disbanded levies of the Sultaun, and proceeded to lay 
the country under contribution after the usual fashion of such aspi- 
rants. On being pursued by a British detachment he crossed the 
frontier, and ensconced himself in a territory which it was then 
thought very undesirable to violate. Just at this conjunture Colonel 
Wellesley received an offer which might have exercised considerable 
influence on his subsequent career. It had been resolved to attempt, 
though by negotiation rather than force, the reduction of the Dutch 
settlement at Batavia, and the military command of the expedition was 
placed by Lord Mornington at the disposal of his brother. As the ap- 
pointment was eventually declined, little notice would have been due 
to the incident but for the indirect testimonies which it elicited to 
Colonel Wellesley’s services. Lord Clive, then Governor of Madras, 
dissuaded, in emphatic terms, the removal of a commander so indis- 
pensable to the peace of the Presidency, and Colonel Close alludes to 
the mere report of the project with expressions of unfeigned alarm. 
Wellesley himself remitted the question to the judgment of Lord Clive, 
not concealing his appreciation of the opportunity, but resolutely post- 
poning all other considerations to those of the public service, and can- 
didly avowing that Dhoondiah’s progress was taking a very serious 
turn indeed. His disinterestedness on this occasion suggested the most 
advantageous policy he could possibly have adopted, for if Dhoondiah, 
whose fortunes were watched by a far more powerful foe, had been 
permitted to gather strength, either our Indian empire must have been 
crushed in its infancy, or the glories of the Mahratta war must have 
been gathered by other hands than those of Wellesley 

In point of fact, at the moment of writing the despatches with his 
conclusions on this critical subject, Colonel Wellesley was in the field 
on Dhoondiah’s track. Towards the end of May he had put his troops 
in motion against this rapacious marauder, who, having assumed the 
title of ‘‘ King of the Two Worlds,” had appeared in imposing force on 
the borders of Mysore, alarming the well affected, enlisting the mal- 
contents, and ravaging the whole country before him. There was, 
indeed, little likelihood that he would affect to make head against Col- 
onel Wellesley’s force in open field, but his troops were almost wholly 
composed of light cavalry and artillery, extremely difficult to overtake, 
and the seat of war, which was the ‘* Dooab,” or space between two 
rivers called the Kistnah and Toombudra, was peculiarly calculated to 
faciliate his plans. The country was intersected in all directions by 
rivers, which swelled prodigiously after rains, it was under no regular 
quecenee*. and had been exhausted by Dhoondiah’s previous ravages. 

he exertions, therefore, of Colonel Wellesley in this, the first cam- 
paign which he ever directed in person, were turned to the means of 
concentrating his detachments in this difficult region, of provisioning 
his troops, and of either “ running down” his adversary by rapid move- 
ments, or surprising him by adroit manceuvres. A subject of extreme 
importance was the disposition likely to be entertained at the Mahratta 
Court of P onah, since the instructions of the British commander now 
empowered him te cross the frontier, if necessary, in pursuit of his an- 
tagonist—a step which he forsaw might entail a Mahratta war. The 
Peishwa, however, professed his readiness to co-operate in the campaign, 
but his contingent was routed by Dhoondiah with such promptitude, 
that little positive service was cxperienced from our allies, who would, 
there was little doubt, have declared against us on any of those rever- 
ses rendered so probable by the difficulties of the campaign. For sev- 
eral weeks Dhoondiah, by doubling and countermarching, succeeded in 
eluding his pursuers, and it seemed doubtful how long the expedition 
might be protracted, when Colonel Wellesley received an offer from a 
native to terminate the whole business by a stroke ofa poniard His 
reply was as follows :—‘*‘ To offer a public reward by proclamation for 
@ man’s life, and to make a secret bargain to have it taken away, are 
two different things ; the one is to be done; the other, in my opinion, 
cannot, by an officer at the head of his troops.” The contest was con- 
tinued, therefore, on even terms. More than once did the British com- 
mander succeed in driving his adversary into a position from which 
there appeared no escape, but as often did the wily freebooter defeat 
the imperfect vigilance of our allies, or avai! himself of some unforeseen 
opportunity for eluding his pursuers. At length, on the 10th of Sep 
tember, 1800, after two months of a campaign in which he had extem- 
porized from his own resources all the means of the commissariat and 
engineer department, andjhad subsisted his army almost by his own skill, 
Co onel Wellesley came upon the camp of hisenemy. Though the whole 
force with him at that moment consisted but of four regiments of cav- 
alry, harassed and over-worked by constant marching, he at once 
“‘made a dash” at his prey, and put his army to the rout by a single 
charge, in encountering which Dhoondiah fell. The corpse of ‘ his 
Majesty” being recognized, was lashed to a galloper gun and carried 
back to the British camp, but a certain item of the spoil deserves more 
particular mention. Among the baggage was found a boy about four 
years old, who proved to be the favourite son of Dhoondiah. Colonel 
Wellesley took charge of the child himself, carried him to his own tent, 
protected him through his boyhood, and, on quitting India, left a sum 
of money in the hands of a friend to be applied to his use. 

This little war, if such a term can be applied to any hostilities in a 
country like India, was a simple rehearsal, both in character and re- 
sult, of the great expeditions which were to follow. Against any antago- 
nist but Wellesly it is highly probable that Doondiah’s andacity and 
enterprise might have established him in a dominion equal to that of 
the Mahratta chiefs, whose power, indeed, had risen from an origin 
not dissimilar. At this moment the authority of the Peishwa was 


clearly“on the decline, and threatened speedily to fall to the strongest 
nor was there any reason why Dhoondiah should not have comautel 
The success of the recent cam- 


with Scindiah himself for the prize. 











paign at once terminated all these risks, and confirmed Colonel Well- 
esley in an extraordinary reputation both with the native Courts and 
the British Government. The former were peculiarly qualified to ap- 
preciate such a victory as he had recently achieved, and the latter 
could not withold their testimony to the abilities by which the brother 
of the Governor-General had justified the appointments conferred upon 
him. In fact, though still a simple colonel, Arthur Wellesley was 
already, as he himself expressed it, ‘‘ at the top of the tree,” being 
intrusted with commissions above his rank. and honoured with the en- 
tire confidence of those whom he served. His attention, after the fall 
of Dhoondiah, had been directed, under the ever present apprehension 
of Mahratta policy, to the Court of Poonah, but the jealousies subsis- 
ting between the Peishwa and his own feudatories, especially Scindiah, 
superseded for the moment any intrigues against the British dominion, 
and Colonel Wellesley was preparing to neutralize the ambition of the 


| confederacy by supporting one of its members against the other, when 


events occurred which severely tested his moral fortitude, and which 
threatened at one time a serious interruption of his professional career. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1800. Napoleon had strack down 
the Powers of the continent, and was devising means for restoring to 
the French army in Egypt the resources they had lost by Nelson’s vic- 
tory of the Nile. In the eyes of Englishmen of those days Egypt was 
always considered in the light of a high road to India, nor was it ever 
imagined that Napoleon’s views in this direction could be bounded by 
the Red Sea. When, therefore, the force under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
was despatched to counterbalance the anticipated expedition of Napo- 
leon, a scheme was conceived of making India contribute to its own 
security by taking the French in rear, while Abercromby’s army at- 
tacked them in front. In pursuance of this remarkable plan, originally 
suggested, we believe, by the Marquis Wellesley himself, a force com- 
posed of detachments from the Indian armies was to sail westward, to 
rendezvous at Mocha, to proceed thence to Cosseir, and to carry their 
co-operation across the Desert to the scene of war. The conception 
was actually executed, but so serious were the delays in an enterprise 
without precedent or parallel, that the expedition only arrived at Cairo 
on the 10th of August, 1801, three months after the capitulation of 
General Belliard at that city had extinguished the prospects of the 
French in Egypt. With the expedition itself, therefore, not only as 
having been superfluous, but as not having included Colonel Wellesley 
among the officers employed, our present subject has little concern, but 
the circumstances attending its execution touched the fortunes of the 
future hero in some critical points, and served to display his constitu- 
tional qualities in a very instructive degree. 

We have mentioned that among the expeditions projected by the In- 
dian Government was one directed against Batavia. On the intelli- 
gence of Napoleon’s demonstrations against our eastern possessions this 
scheme was abandoned, and it was resolved to substitute orerations 
more immediately calculated to impede the advances of the French. 
With these views a force of about 5,000 troops was collected at Trinco- 
malee, in Ceylon, not with any fixed destination, but for the purpose of 
being thrown on such points as might be considered most advisable. 
Of this force Colonel Wellesley received the command, and he repaired 
accordingly to Trincomalee, from the theatre of his recent services in 
Mysore. At the time of his arrival it was thought that the Mauritius 
offered the most promising point of attack, but the young commander 
soon discovered reasons for discarding this opinion, and had communi- 
cated his conclusions to the Governor-General, when he received intel- 
ligence which he permitted to decide his movements at once. A des. 
patch from the home Government had been forwarded to the Governor- 
General, directing the immediate preparation of the expedition men- 
tioned above, and containing an authority for the prompt execution of 
the scheme, if circumstances should so advise, without waiting for in- 
structions from Calcutta. A copy of this despatch had been left with 
the Governor of Madras, who transmitted it, without any directions of 
his own, to Colonel Wellesley at Trincomalee. The situation thus 
created was one of great delicacy and responsibility. Colonel Welles- 
ley was convinced from the terms of the despatch that the expedition 
to Egypt must be immediately executed; he was perfectly aware that 
the troops under his command formed the only force available for the 
service, and he also knew that the destination now specially ordered 
had been among those contemplated for his detachment. Before he 
could receive from Calcutta any instructions founded on the despatch 
four or five precious weeks would be sacrificed, and the aid of the ex- 
piring monsoon would be lost to his voyage. On the other hand, it re- 
quired extraordinary confidence to assume so important a command, 
and to anticipate the orders of Government on a point of such serious 
magnitude. Colonel Wellesley’s decision wascharacteristic. Relying, 
perhaps, partly on his brother’s good opinion, but mainly, as we may 
fairly conceive, on the zeal for the service which had evidently prompt- 
ed the resolution, he issued the necessary orders of his own authority, 
and set sail with the force under his command for the shores of the Red 
Sea. Learning, however, from the nava! officers that the voyage would 
not be materially protracted by touching at Bombay, he resolved on 
adopting that course, for the double purpose of revictualling the tran- 
sports and of receiving overland orders from the Governor-General, to 
whom he had immediately forwarded a statement of his intentions. On 
his arrival at Bombay he had the mortification to find his proceedings 
condemned, and himself superseded in his command. 








GUIZOT ON WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 
The following article from the 4ss:mblié Nationale has been generally 
attributed to the pen of M. Guizot. 


Great men disappear, and every day witnesses the fall of the last 
illustrious personages who have been on the stage since the commence- 
ment of the present century. By the death of the Duke of Wellington 
M. de Metternich is the sole survivor of the political celebrities who 
remodelled the map of Europe at the Congress of Vienna. We have 
already spoken of the Duke of Wellington, and have retraced the prin- 
cipal circumstances of his glorious career. If we now return to this 
subject, it is to protest against the bad taste of some journals, which, 
in order to flatter the cause which now triumphs, draw comparisons 
between the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon Bonaparte. We know 
nothing more odious than the judgments passed on illustrious contem- 

oraries from the point of view of a narrow and unjust patriotism. This 
ow rhetoric is of a nature to degrade us in the eyes of foreigners who 
read our journals, and who take them for the expression of public opin- 
ion. Every great nation, we know, is animated with a national spirit, 
which has its inevitable prejudices. France and England will never 
agree ox the manner of judging Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. 
Is it, therefore, impossible, by rising above those passions of circum- 
stance, to arrive at the truth with regard to these two illustrious rivals ? 
The year 1769 witnessed several glorious births, but certainly there 
was nothing more remarkable in that year than the simultaneous ap- 
pearance on the stage of the world of the two men who were to meet at 
Waterloo. It appears that Providence proposed to balance one by the 
other; to oppose to a great genius one of a quite contrary character, 
and to bring iu contact qualities and gifts of the most dissimilar kind. 
The principal characteristics of the genius of Napoleon were a prodig- 
ious and insatiable imagination, aspiring to the impossible, the most 
vast and flexible faculties, but also a singular mobility of ideas and im- 
pressions. A solid judgment, a cool reason, a wonderful justness of 
perception both on the field of battle and in the cabinet, the most pene- 
trating good sense, a aenyeone | to a power which became genius, a per 
severance which nothing could tire or turn aside, and the most unshake- 
able firmness in great dangers—such are some of the points which give 
the Duke of Wellington such a prominent figure in the history of the 
19th. century. It was at a giant’s pace that Napoleon ran through a 
career which was to lead him for a noment to the head of human things. 
By the rapidity of his ascent he dazzled the world, and everything with 
him took the character of a magic improvisation His rival, on the 
contrary, rose with patient and modest slowness by courageous reflec- 
tion. He never drew back, however ; he always went forward, and his 
glory followed a progression which escaped all reverses. To speak 
warmly to the imagination of men, to fascinate them, to excite their 
enthusiasm, and to labour by every means to inspire them with an ad- 
miration, mingled with a little terror, was the constant study of Napo- 
leon, who was far from disdaining artifice to effect his purpose The 
Duke of Wellington never thought but of speaking to the reason; he 
was never seen to do anything in a theatrical manner. Duty was the 
only rule which he admitted, and which he imposed on others. He had 
a horror of charlatanism and falsehood. He never sought to excite his 
soldiers, but sometimes he reminded them that they had to shed their 
blood because it was their duty. No astonishment will therefore be felt 
at the difference in the eloquence and the style of the two generals. In 
the proclamations of Napoleon, particularly in those of the campaigns 
of Italy, is to be found @ powerful orator, who, in the manner of the 
ancients, engraves great images in the minds of those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself. The orders of the day, the despatches, and the reports 





a —————— 
of the Duke of Wellington were written with a cold and austere sime 


plicity. No scope is given to effect—eve is positive and t 
The Emperor Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington were al 

great captains, they have also been both called on to play great ahr 
cal parts. History will perhaps decide that in Bonaparte the organizer 
was equal to the conqueror. 1t must not, however, be forgotten that 
the ion and the use of sovereign power smoothed down many 
obstacles. With despotism great things are often easy. It was ing 
free country that during 37 years, from 1815 to 1852, the Duke of 
Wellington enjoyed an unequalled influence and authority, Placed by 
his birth, and more pestieniasig by his glory, at the head of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, he belonged, truly speaking, to no party. It aw te 
said that, in the bosom of the constitutional liberty of his country, the 
Duke of Wellington exercised a kind of moral dictatorship. The assis- 
tance which he was able to give or to withhold from the Government 
was immense. Although naturally Conservative by his principles 
and the nature of his genius, the Duke of Wellington did not, however, 
hesitate to propose to the Crown and to Parliament the emancipation of 
the Catholics. In his eyes that reform was politic, just and nec . 
But his opinion was very different with regard to Parliamentary re- 
form, which appeared to him to change the political constitution of Old 
England,and to threaten her with serious dangers. Was he mistaken ? 
The future alone can decide. We only now witness the first conse- 
quences of Parliamentary reform, and 20 years have scarcely 
since the Duke of Wellington opposed it in the House of Lords. We 
must wait fora longer trial, remarking, however, that the symptoms al- 
ready seen are far from impeaching the foresight of the illustrious states- 
man. Ifat any future period England should find herself exposed to 
any great danger, either at home or abroad, her ideas would cer 
revert ‘o the man who for 60 years served and defended her. She w 
appreci«ce still more that wise, firm, and sober genius, who never al- 
lowed himself either to be intimidated or to be excited, and whose mod- 
eration was rewarded by such a splendid destiny. The end and fall of 
the pry pad Napoleon are the last point of contrast which we pointed 
out at the outset. The Emperor fell, the scaffolding crumbled away, 
and he who raised it with heroic temerity only survived his irreparable 
shipwreck for a few years in exile. His fortunate rival, after a day by 
which the face of Europe was changed, saw open before him another 
career, which procured for hima new glory between peace and liberty, 
and which has only just finished in the midst of the unanimous regret 
and the gratitude of a great country. Is not such a lessonas 
re of the final ascendancy of reason and of good sense over all the 

oldness and the flights of imagination and of genius? The con- 
trast of these two destinies, and these two great historical figures, has 
appeared to us too instructive not to be rapidly sketched, and, in draw- 
ing the comparison, we have set passion aside and have only sought for 


truth. 
—_——_»——__——__— 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The advices received in anticipation of the Overland Mail are dated 
Calcutta, August 7th, and contain intelligence to the 31st of July 
from the cantonments'of the troops engaged in the war with the Bur- 
mese, at Rangoon. We thus learn that the inactivity which the rainy 
season has induced has been varied by a short and successful expedition 
of steamers up the river Irrawaddy against the fortified town of Prome. 
The steam flotilla consisted of her Majesty’s steamer Medusa and the 
H. ©. steamers Proserpine, Phlegethon, Pluto and Mahanuddy, the 
whole under command of Capt. Tarleton of the For. When p 
up the river, the squadron was engaged with stockades in two or three 
places, and, on approaching Prome, had to encounter a heavy and com- 
manding fire from batteries on the heights; but this was evaded by 
roceeding up a creek, thus turning the works and taking them in rear. 
ittle opposition was met with from the Burmese troops at Prome, and 
the people eagerly offered their assistance in the removal of the guns. 
The iron cannon were spiked and sunk in the Irrawaddy, and some ten 
brass guns carried off as trophies on board the steamers. In returning, 
the flotilla fell in with a large body of Burmese under General Ban- 
doolak, son of the famous General known by that name during the 
former war. This force was crossing the river, obviously on its way 
to the relief of Prome, and being surprised in the passage, the steamers 
committed great havoc on both troops and boats. One seaman only was 
killed, two officers wounded, and those severely. Lieut. Elliot, of the 
Royal Marines, received a ball in his foot, not yet extracted, and some 
of the bones having been fractured, it is feared he will be lame for life. 
Mr. FFaser, of the P/uto, was severely wounded in the arm. — 

The general impression of the officers engaged in the expedition wag, 
that the steamers might have reached Ava with little difficulty, as the 
river was found to be navigable during the rainy season for steamers 
of light draught all the way to the capital ; and therefore the dilatory 
policy of the commander in Burmah gave rise to considerable discon- 
tent. It was however, very generally expected that, early in August, 
an immediate advance on and occupation of Prome would be ordered, 
and that reinforcements would at once be sent down from Madras and 
Bengal. The troops to march from Madras were to consist of two 
brigades of infantry, viz. two European and two native regiments, and 
also two troops of horse artillery. Nothing was known as to the 
number of troops that were to join from Bengal. 

The Governor-General (Lord Dalhousie) had returned (on August 6) 
from Rangoon to Calcutta, and had resumed his office of President in 
Council, but left that of Deputy Governor of Bengal in the occupation 
of Sir Frederick Currie. It was alleged with much confidence that his 
Lordship had been granted an extension of his term of office for another 
year at least, in order that he might conclude the Burmase war. 

The North-Western Frontier has been profoundly quiet of late, 
and we may almost begin to hope that it will continue so. Briga- 
dier General Roberts was proceeding to assume the command at 
Peshawur. 

From China the latest intelligence is dated Hong Kong, July 23, 
and from it we learn that the insurrectionary movement of the adhe- 
rents of the old Chinese dynasty of Ming against the reigning Tartar 
family is progressing steadily: that it seems to create more alarm 
every day, and that the banditti have appeared in the northern pro- 
vince of Honan, which is a new feature. Troops were sent early in 
the month of July to that place from Canton, and it was reported one 
of the high Imperial Mandarins has been degraded. 


—_—>—_——_—_—_ 


One oF THE SEARCHES FOR Sir JoHN FRANKLIN.—The subjoined 
remarks will be found of interest. They are contained in a letter from 
Capt. Maguire, on his way, vid the Sandwich Islands, to take command 
of H. M.S. Plover, and are dated from H. M. 8. Amphitrite, at Honolu- 
lu, om the 29th of May last. 


We arrived here on the 21st of April, and as the 22nd was the day I 
named in the paper given to Capt. Hamilton, previous to our leaving 
the guess was not a bad one as totime. Our journey was not very 
agreeable, when taken on the whole; the immense crowds we had to 
contend with en route for California, together with a degree of uncer- 
tainty that I felt about the ship from Valparaiso, acted as a damper 
upon me occasionally. However, as I was getting forward to the ren- 
dezvous appointed, without loss of time, I was obliged to be satisfied 
with that feeling, and wait patiently the course of events. want, oe 
our patience was not much tried, as the Amphitrite, to convey us North, 
arrived on the 7th May—fourteen days after us. She is in very good 
time, and as Captain Frederick enters most willingly into the view of 
getticg forward, I hope to reach the Plover before the 3d of July, in 
ample time todo all that is expected fromus. AsI intended g 
you an account by the return of the .dmphitrite, of our trip to Poin 


Barrow in the boats, which I hope to reach in order to gain eof ag 





of Captains Collinson and McClure, and also for the purpose of 

upon a position there for the P/over to winter, I defer saying at 
time anything further on the subject of our intended payee ye pre- 
ferring to tell you what we have been able to do, rather than what was 
anticipated. The season is everything; all depends upon it; if we 
succeed in getting the P/over to Point Barrow it will be most fortunate, 
as the position is sogood. At the same time it appears to me necessary 
to say, that in the event of my not hearing from Captain McClure this 
year, nothing but a steamer will be of any use to communicate with us 
in 1853; besides, there will be a necessity for it to follow Captains 
Collinson and McClure, with official assistance. The length of the ab- 
sence of the latter, by that time, will make such a step necessary. It 
is much to be regretted that the advantage of having a vessel in so de- 
sirable a position as Point Barrow, should be left to the chance of the 
Plover being able to get there. As it is well situated for parties to fall 


back upon from Capt. Collinson’s expedition to North and East, and also 
for those of our long missing countrymen under Sir Jobn Franklin from 
the North and West, they will make for it no doubt from both quarters, 
as the most direct in their route towards succour and safety. These 





circumstances make the necessity for the assistance of a steam tender 
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; it would re par search a be ———. -1 
direction r E. Belcher’s es may expected, as 
think it not ay all im - bable that some of his extended parties in the 
gecond year will not be far from Point Barrow. I hope, at all events, 
on the receipt of the return despatches by the Amphitrite, which will 
arrive in land about Christmas, that the state of the Behring’s 
Straits Expedition will be brought under consideration. Where they 
cannot go out on the East side, without the assistance of steam, surely 
on the West side, where the difficulties of the navigation are increased 
by the shoalness of the water, the same auxiliary must be still more 


tageous. ; 

rs brought by the .dmphitrite, from Callao, I had the 

shewere y poor the ap Jntment of the officers to command in the 
new expedition to the Wellington Channel. They are nearly as I ex- 
ted, with the exception of Pullen. I fancied that he would have 
included in some way. On consideration, I see that it was not 

ble, as McClintock and Osborne are not to be surpassed in their 
way. Nor do I see how better could have been done in the choice of the 
; and I take the leave to ce ee | that what they leave undone, 

it will require a person out of the usual run to accomplish. I have 
geen no names of the officers of the expedition except the four in com- 
mand, but I conclude and hope that Pim will be one of the number. 
Ih they have orders to place provisions at Melville Island, as 
MecOlure will get there if it is to be done, and will expect such assist- 
ance. If he be not so fortunate, we may look for him and Captain Col- 
lison returning this season, to try some other opening, in which case I 
think Captain Collinson would try the course now generally recom- 
mended, which is not very different from that proposed by Captain 
Beatson, whose name I have been looking anxiously for in the papers ; 
not that 1 fancied he could do much with so small a force, but it might 
have the effect of leading people’s minds in that direction. As I seeno 
mention of his name, I fear he has not been able to get away. Indeed, 
I thought at the time we visited his vessel at Limehouse, that he would 
be late, if he succeeded in getting away this season. If such is 
the case, it is not to be much regretted, as his expedition was alto- 
gether on too small a scale to be successful in carrying out the search 


to the Plover 


» * e * a 
We sail this evening direct for Port Clarence, (Behring’s Straits). 


How THe LAWYER PASSED His TIME IN “‘ THE Busx.”—A “ le- 
gal functionary,” as the phrase runs, who is not without honour in his 
own good city of New York, has been visiting @ mutual friend of ours 
in a remote district of Upper Canada. From one of his letters, not 
intended for publication, we must be permitted to make the subjoined 
extract. It is not only very graphic in its description ; but it furnishes 
another proof of the zest with which men, habituated to active mental 
employment, fling themselves into the simplicity and apparent mono- 
tony of rural life. 


sees “LT have been here long enough in all conscience to have written 
this, and can only offer in apology constant and uninterrupted 

occu’ having been busy throughout the day, and spending the 
een pleasantly in the family circle at A——, as almost to forget 
that I ever lived anywhere else, or even had any other friends or con- 
nexions. You will at once guess how I have been occupied—riding 
about the country—visiting the various friends of B.—dining out— 
off upon hunting and shooting parties—boating and fishing on 

fe tas, and becoming thoroughly acquainted with every thing and 
every body in C. No such thing—I never have been in C. since the 
day I landed until yesterday—now about two weeks—and have never, 
within the same time, been beyond the environs of ‘‘ our clearing ” 
You will probably surmise that the weather must have been bad, and 
that I was shut up within doors. Quite the contrary—with the excep- 
tion of a few rainy hours, the weather has been delightful. How then 
did I those two weeks, that have flown away so unconsciously, 
that I scarcely feel that I have been here two days? You will venture 
another guess ; I know what it wiil be—that I have oozed away my 
time, lying under the trees on the aanee of the Lake, reading the last 
new books, &o. Sut you would be again wide of the mark; nor could 









curity for M. Soupé, in the event of the tribuna! deciding on the vali- 
dity of his claim. The Marquis of Londonderry sent a message to 
Messrs. Rothschild, and obtained from them 10,000f., which he deposi- 
ted. He was then set at liberty. Law proceedings have of course 


been commenced by him. 
_  o- 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESCENT FROM EDWARD I. 


One of the most interesting facts connected with the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s ancestry is, that his Grace descended, in an unbroken line, 
from the Royal house of Plantagenet, and was consequently of kin, 
though remotely, to Queen Victoria. This Royal descent may be thus 
explained :— 
Edward I, King of England, had by his Queen, Eleanor of Castile, 
several children, of whom the eldest son was King Edward II., and 
the youngest daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Plantagent, wife of Hum- 
phrey De Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, Constable of England. 
ing Edward II., as is of course well known, was direct ancestor of 
the subsequent Royal Plantagenets, whose eventual heiress, the 
Princess Elizabeth of York, daughter of King Edward IV ., married 

















Epwarp I., King of England = ELeanor, dau. of Ferdinand of Castile. 
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King Henry VII., and was mother of Margaret, ney 

o frome whom — Ly <a - Somath in veh hp araptmarm 
everting to the Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, hter of Ki 
I., and wife of Humphrey de Bohun, Bent of ented Lo omg —~ 
find that she was mother of a daughter, Lady Eleanor de Bohan, » ve 
married James, Earl of Ormonde, and was ancestress of the a 
quent Peers of that illustrious house. Pierce, the 8th Earl of Or- 
monde (6th in descent from the Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet) left 
with other issue, daughter, Lady Hellen Butler, who married Dono b 
2d Earl of Thomond, and was mother of Lady Margaret O’Brien’ 
wife of Dermod, Lord Inchinquin, and ancestress of the latter Barons 
of that title The Hon. Mary O’Brien, daughter of Dermod bth 
Lord Inchiquin, married Michael Boyle, Archbishop of Armagh. and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and had by him a daughter, Eleanor 
Boyle, who became the wife of the Right Hon. William Hill, M.p 
and grandmother of Arthur Hill, 1st Vicount Dungannon, whose 
daughter, Anne, Countess of Mornington, was mother of Arthur, Ist 
Duke of Wellington, who was, through these descents, 19th in a 
direct unbroken line from King Edward I. 
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Edward II., King of England = Isabel of France 
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| 
Edward IIIL., King of ated | Philippa of Hainault 





| 
Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of anaaael Lady Elizabeth de Burgh 





Philippa, ae! and heir. of Lionel = Edmund, Ear! of March 
Duke of Clarence 


Roger A, Earl of March r Eleanor, dau. of Thomas, Earl of Kent 
Anne Moetiener, dim. and heir. ] Richard, Earl of Cambridge 


Richard Placita Duke of York = Ciceley, dau. of Ralph Ear! of 
| Westmoreland 





| 
Edward IV., King of OE Elizabeth Widvile 


| 
Lady Elizabeth Plantaganet, dau. — Henry VII., King of England 
and heir. 





Lady Margaret Tudor, dau. and = James IV., King of Scotland 
eventual co-heir. 


| 
James V., King of Scotland 7 Magdalen of France 


| 
Mary, Queen of Scots = Henry, Lord Darnley 
| 


James VI., King of Scotland, and = Anne of Denmark 
James I. of England 








The Princess Elizabeth, dau. of King = Frederick, King of Bohemia 
James I. 


| 
The Princess Sophia, youngest dau. = Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover 


| 
George I., King of England = Sophia Dorothea, of Zell 











you fathom the nature of the on alee bs weeny a. 
time, had you the capacity of a Yankee for guessing, and the 
ae, of a Cansdien to andes ik Know then that the whole v4 ” 
out o and to 


leieure 
devoted to the grubbii b 
ao building of a tein ane. m brute “« .” with 


ad formed a most intimate acquaintance. Not that my hospi- 

oe nates expected me thus to devote my time. If they had 
had their way, they would have driven me about to all the seeable and 
enjoyable parts of the country. But with the well-bred perception, 
that a man who is thoroughly enjoying himself is better left to do it 
in his own way, they set me entirely at ease by relieving me of all at- 
tempts to ‘make my stay agreeable ;” making it so in fact, by giving 
me from the day of my arrival the run of the house, with unrestrained 
liberty to do what I pleased, when I pleased, and howI pleased. The 
most extensive of my labours consisted in carrying on ® war of fire and 
pillage against the aforesaid stumps; and I carried on the work of des- 
truction against those natural impediments to the settler with a zeal 
and constancy worthy of a baron of the middle ages. Like a second 
Moses I have spent hours devotedly gazing at the ‘“‘ burning bush,’”’— 
butunlike him, have gone to it rather to forget than to learn the law. 
All day I have been among the stumps, and all night dreaming of them. 
A huge monster, the remains of a mighty hemlock (on whose broad, 
flat top a partie carrée, or our Leg: of-Mutton Club might have dined, 
with ample fling for the servants) stood, a short distance from the side 
of the house immediately in front of my bedroom window, and intrud- 
ing itself into the view, thence obtained, of the majestic Huron. This 
fellow, after having tried my hand at a few less formidable gentlemen, 
I doomed tojdestruction. B. pronounced it impossible, and D. talked of 
mining it with gunpowder, but for its proximity tothe house. I, there- 
fore, declared, that I would see it removed, before I left A. B wager- 
eda “York shilling” on the result, and I went to work. For four days 
it claimed my undivided attention; and I kept it like the beacon that 
guided the Israelites as a cloud by day and as a pillar of fire by night. 
At length the burning enemy crept into the crevices of its mighty roots, 
and huge loosened fragments were chipped by theaxe from its charred 
sides. There is an ah to all things. The fire at length found its way 
under and through it, and into its very heart. A noble spectacle it 
resented, with rivulets of flame running through the honey combed 
interstices at its base. Finally, the fire had done its work, and the 
t trunk required but a few strokes of the axe to send it tottering. 

But how unstable and inconstant are we in our pursuits. I had watch- 
ed with unabated interest the —— decrease of the size of the stump, 
wistfully looking forward to the mowent when I should have so under- 
mined its perforated base, that it would fall with the majestic dignity 
of a Roman. But when the axeman came to give it, in artistic lan- 
guage, the finishing stroke, I had become completely absorbed in a 
new occupation, and was so much engaged in shingling the dog-house, 
as to refuse to go twenty paces into the field to witness the last stroke 

of the axe and the final fall.” 

Tur Marguis or LonponpERRY IN Dirricutties.—The name of 
the Marquis of Londonderry figured on Monday (the 6th ult.) before 
the Paris Civil Tribunai. From what was stated the following facts 

red:—In December, 1850, the agents of the marquis informed 

m that they had received a letter from M. Soupé, a wine-merchant 
of Paris, stating that he was about to retire from the wine trade; that 
he had a large collection of wines of superior quality, which he was 
anxious to dispose of; and that, if the Marquis of Londonderry would 
consent to receive them, he would take coals in payment. Shortly af- 
ter the wines were sent, accompanied by a bill fixing the value at 10,- 
000f. The marquis had not been disposed to engage in the transaction ; 
but, on receipt of the wines, a correspondence took place, and he ended 
by accepting them, and by giving orders to have the coals which M. 

upé had demanded forwarded. Things were in that state when, some 
time after, the Marquis of Londonderry came to Paris. To his great 
surprise, one morning, a garde-du commeree and two of his men waited 
on him, and told him that he was their prisoner, and must be carried 
off to the debtor’s prison in the Rue de Clichy. Atthe same time they 
prednest & judgment of the Civil Tribunal authorizing the provisional 

earceration of the noble lord. This judgment set forth that it had 
been granted in virtue of the law of 1832 on the demand of M. Soupe 
and on his representation that the Marquis of Londonderry was his 
debtor, was @ foreigner, and might quit France. The marquis requir- 
ed to be taken before the President of the Civil Tribunal, as authorized 
by law. The President, M. de Belleyme, on hearing the facts of the 
case, directed that he should be set at liberty on condition that he 
would deposit 10,000f. in the Caisse des Depéts ex Consignation, as se- 
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Goorge III., king of Perens Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
Edward, ‘Duke of ne Victoria Mary of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield 
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Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 2lst in a direct descent 
from King Epwarp I. 
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Lady Elizabeth Plantaganet, dau. of = Humphrey Earl of Hereford 
King Edward 





| 
Lady Eleanor de Bohun, 2d dau. of = James Earl of Ormonde 
Humphrey Earl of Hereford | 


| 
James, 2d Earl of Ormonde = Elizabeth Darcy 
| 
James, 3d edi of Ormonde = Anne Welles 


Sir Richard Butler, of Polestown, — Catherine O'Reilly, of Cavar. 
youngest son of James, 3d Earl of 
Ormonde 








Sir Edmund Butler, died 1464 = Catherine O’Carroll 








Sir James Butler, died 1487 = Sabina Cavanagh 





Pierce, 8th Kraul of Ormonde = Lady Margaret Fitzgerald 


Lady Helen Butler, dau. of the Earl = Donogh, 2nd Earl of Thomond 
of Ormonde 
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Lady Margaret O’Bryen, dau. of the = Dermod Lord Inchiquin 
Earl of Thomond 


Murrough, Lord Inchiquin= Mable Nugent 


Murrough, Lord Inchiquin= Margaret Cusack 





Dermod, 5th Lord Inchiquin = Ellen Fitzgerald 


| : . 
Hon. Mary O’Bryen, dau. of Dermod, = Michael Boyle, Archbishop of Armagh 
Lord Inchiquin 
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Eleanor Boyle, dau. of the Archbishop = Right Hon. William Hill, M.P. 
Right Hon. brichael Hill, M.P.= Anne Trevor, of Byrnkinalt 


Arthur Hill, 1st whieiid Dungannon = Anne Stafford 


Hon. Anne Hill Saleen eldest dau, = Garrett, Ist Earl of Mornington 
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Artuur, Duke of Wellington, Field- 
Marshal, K.G., 19th in a direct de- 
scent from King Epwarp I. 





The curious in matters of peyree may be still further pleased to 
learn that his grace was 32d in a direct descent from ALFrep the 
Great, and 25th from Witi1aM the Conqueror, his Grace’s lineage 








THe DANGER oF BEING PuBLIcLY AccosTeD BY THE Czar.—On 
one occasion the Emperor met Vernet, the favourite actor at the French 
theatre, in the street, and stopped to speak to him. A group of per- 
sons quickly formed itself, and no sooner had the Emperor bed wo 
on again than the police came up and took Vernet to the nearest 
guard-house for having spoken to the Emperor. Vernet needed 
but to write a line to the director of the theatre to clear up the 
mistake, and obtain his release; but he, delaying doing this, missed 
his rehearsal, and waited till the evening’s performance began before 
he informed General Godeonoff of his mishap. Ofcourse a carriage 
was immediately sent to fetch him to the theatre, where he was to per- 
form in the second piece. On his arrival there the general bitterly 
reproached him for having carried the joke so far, for having missed 
a rehearsal, and probably caused a delay in the performance: he in- 
formed him at the same time that he was fined a week’ssalary. Vernet 
said nothing, but began very deliberately to dress. When it was time 
for the second piece to begin, Vernet was not ready. The imperial 
family were amongst the spectators; the public grew restless. Vernet 
was not yet dressed. The manager went to hurry him; Vernet seem- 
ingly absorbed in thought, merely replied, with perfect coolness, 
‘That costs me three hundred francs!” Next came the government 
inspector, and urged him to haste. ‘* Three hundred francs!’ was the 
sole reply he obtained. Finally, General Gedeonoff himself came to 
hurry the tardy actor, overwhelmed him with reproaches, entreated, 
swore, stamped with his feet, and cursed in all sorts of languages. 
Vernet would not be put out of his way, but continued quietly to lay 
on his rouge, stepped back a pace to study the effect, then returned to 
the glass and enehed up the paint, looking all the while straight before 
him. Ready at last, he hurried past the general to the door of his 
dressing-room ; there, turning suddenly round, “Excellency,” said he, 
‘*do you know that costs me three hundred francs?” When Vernet 
stepped upon the stage, he was received with murmurs. But he was 
not the man to be disconcerted by them, and he acted with more spirit 
and humour than ever. The Emperor laughed immoderately, and, 
knowing nothing of what had occurred, that having been carefully 
concealed from him, he wished to console his favourite for his bad re- 
ception, went behind the scenes between the acts, spoke to him in the 
most friendly manner, and asked him if he could not do him a pleasure 
in return for all the amusement he had afforded him. “ Sire,” replied 
the actor, “‘ the greatest favour you can do me is never to accost me 
again in the street.” The Emperor looked astonished; Gedeonoff 
changed colour. Vernet proceeded to relate in humorous strain his 
adventure with the police, and concluded by pointing to the general, 
and saying, ** Sire to complete my misfortune, 1 am fined three hundred 
francs.” The Emperor, convulsed with laughter, hurried back to his 
box-to tell the story to the Empress, and next day Vernet received the 
receipt for the fine, paid out of the imperial purse, and, in ais Majesty’s 
name, @ costly diamond ring, as dommages intéréts.—-Jerrman’s 
Pictures from St. Petersburgh. 





Tue Lake or Haarntem —That interesting inland sea, which burst 
through the dykes of sand and willows, and swallowed up some of the 
richest meadows of North Holland, more than threee centuries ago, 
has been nearly expelled from the territories on which it had seized 
in spite of Dutchman and Spaniard. In the year 1593, while the 

ple of the district were groaning under the impression which after- 
wards drove them into the insurrection now considered one of the 
noblest up risings of the world, the North Sea broke over the artificial 














from those famous warriors coming to him through King Epwarp I, 
who was great-great-great-great-grandson of the latter, and a descend- 
antin the 13th degree of the former. 


dams and the triple ridges of sand formed by the action of wind and 
tide on that stormy coast, and showed the inhabitants how to isolate 
their cities and cut off a besieging enemy; a lesson afterwards turned 
to effective account by them at Leyden and elsewhere But the in- 
vasion of the water brought horror and desolation into the fertile flats 
of North Holland. Twenty-six thousand acres of rich pasture land, 
with meadows, cattle, and gardens, were covered by the waves which 
would not ebb; and the village of Nieuweinkirk was submerged and all 
its inhabitants were lost in the tremendous calamity. More than two 
centuries elapsed before any one began to dream of recovering this 
vast estate; and then, although the lake was only six feet in depth, 
the recovery was long believed to be impracticable. Again and again 
the project has been started since the present century came in. In 
1819 a scheme was submitted to the king ior the drainage, and approved, 
but it led to no result. Even as late as the session of 1838 & motion 
for the same purpose was rejected by an immense majority in the 
Datch House of Representatives. But, as the engineering science of 
the age grew more Tolee and confident, even Dutch phlegm gave way, 
and the works were, as our readers are aware, commenced. 'I'hey have 
been long in i ab and it is now reported that the task is near its 


final accomplishment. 





——-_ 


FasHions —Tue DiprHera Bonnet.-—Madame Duhay D’Golberg, 
whose name is known throughout civilised Europe as the presiding 
Goddess of Fashion, has just astonished her votaries by the production 
ofachapeay, The history of this novelty is somewhat curious, and 
peculiarly marks the character of the Parasians. Madame D’Golberg, 
about to retire full of honours, was struck with a desire to leave a 
something which should attach a ‘‘ glory to her name. Fired with 
the notion, and in the pure spirit of a Frenchwoman, she seized upon 3 
skin of polished leather, and in an instant converted it into a bonnet. 
Yes, a bonnet—charming as ever claimed Paris as its birthplace! Ma- 
dame has secured a patent for her ingenuity, and has conferred upon 
Messrs. Jay, of Regent street, the exclusive right of the sale in this 
country of those made in black and violet. ‘ The possession of these 
bonuets has already become @ perfect furor in Paris ; and the really 
beautiful way in which the material is made subservient toevery style 
of wearer, from the truly coquetish to the sombre or demure, fully 
justified this distinction. —Loxdon Morning Herald. 


A Lucky Driscovery.—Oa Monday last, says a Paris paper, & 
marchand de vin, named Morizet, residing at Port Creteil was in his 
cellar, when ail at once the earth gave way beneath him, and he was 
precipitated about twelve feet into a lower cellar, the existence of 
which he never suspected. He cried out loudly for help, and, the noise 
being heard above, a ladder and a light were let down to him to enable 
him to ascend. He found, however, he could not move, having frac- 
tured his thigh. Casting his eyes around he discovered that the cellar 
in which he lay was of immense size, and admirably provided with 
casks of wine placed in order. He immediately ordered one of his 
men to come down and see what they contained, and it was found _ 
they were filled with the very finest wines of France and Spain. Ai ~ 
result consoled him somewhat for his accident, as he could not = : 
his fortune was made. An inquiry into the matter has proved t = 
this celiar formerly belonged to a small house called the sendeavous 
de Chasse, which the Prince de Condé had caused to be built, close 
his property of La Varenne. 
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N.—MR. BUNN, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, has the honour of 

Tales 3 he willmake his first eee a Aiea ‘on Mond ay next, October 
ver his Literary and Dramatic Entertainment, in which he has beea fortu- 

Ree Part L In- 

ishment in Eng- 


us seodan to obtain public approbation for more than three hundred 


trod —The stage, from its earliest unto its latest times—its first estab 
ae cotien authors—birth of Shaksp conflicting op respecting him—his 
commentators—the representatives of bis works—their various readings—the genius and 
career of Shakspeare borne out by pictorialillustrations, 1. Exterior of Snaks are’s birth- 

lace. 2. Imeriorofthesame 3. Anne Hathaway’sco'tage. 4. The Blackfriar’s Theatre. 
z The Globe Theatre. 6. Shakspeare’s last residence. 7. Church of Stratford-on-Avon. 2 
Shakspeare’s monument. These scenes were painted expressly for the entertainment in 
London. Part Il.—The interdiction of stage entertainments—its removal—sup porters and 
opponents of the stage—one hundred years of ‘‘old Drury”—its rise and progress--Garrick, 
Sheridan Doctor Johnsen, and Lord Byron—different schools of different periods —vicissi- 
tudes of taste—duties of a manager—requisites of a performer -— diffic» ities ofan author—the 
hopes of the stage, To commence at 8 o'clock. Doors will be opened at half-past7. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIBTY—ELEVENTH SEASON. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS respectfully announce that applications for Tickets to 
the Rehearsals and Concerts will be received at the Music Stores of Messrs. Scharfen- 
burg & Luis, No. 483 Broadway,and Mr. P. K. Weizel, No. 215 Fulton St, Brooklyn. 
Terms—Subscribing Members, $10; Associate Members, $5; aud Profees‘oual Members, 
$3 per annum; payabie in advance. 
the firat Public Rehearsal takes place at Niblo’s Concert Saloon, Oct. Sth, at half-past 


"M. By Order, 
eir** ¥ OFS" L. ENSIGN, Secretary. 











THEODORE BISFELD'S SOIREES.—THIRD SE ASON. 


HE public are respectfully informed that the Subscription-list for the third Season of 
T THEO. EISFELD'S CLASS:CAL QUA4RTETTE SOIREES is open at Scharfen- 
berg’s, Luis’, Hall & Sun’s, Jollie’s, Breusing's, Schuberth’s & Co’s Music Stores. Particu- 
lars given hereafter. Oct, 9—1t. 


WALLACE'S LYCEUM. 
TIME ALTERED—OCTOBER 6, 1852. 
Doors open at a quarter past six. To commence at quarter past seven. 








MBTROPOLITAN HALL. 
MAD AME ALBONI 
Respect'ully announces that she will give her Last Concert but One, 
ON TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, OCT. 12, 1352, 


i n, MADAME ALBONI will sing, for the first time, ‘ Casta Diva” from 
Cogn with coma Rhode’s Grand Variations,” “ Non creda,” and by particular desire, 
; * Brindisf:” the “ Drinking Song,” from Lucrezia Borgia. 





MADAME M. ALBONI will be assisted by 
SIGNOR ROVERE, 
SIGNOR SAN GIOVANNI, 
SIGNOR ARDITI, 
And a well-selected Orchestra. 


Tickets, One Dollar each. to be had at JOLLIE’S Music Store, 300 Broadway. 


Reserved Seats, Price Two Voijlars, to be had at the Music Store of WILLIAM 
HALL & SOn, Broadway, corner of Park Place, 
Doors open at half-past six, Concert to commence at eight o’clock. 





DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


hoes 4 ADJOURNED MEETING of British residents will be held at the office of H. 
B. M, Consulate, this afiernoon, (Saturday,) at 3 o’clock, precisely. 





=> 





MARRIED.—At Tallahassee, on Tuesday, 28th September, by the ¢ Rev. 
Bishop Rutledge, James Clunas, of New Orleans, and Elizabeth W irt, daughter 
of the Hon. Thomas Randall, of Florida. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1103-8 a 110 3-4. 


TENE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1852. 











The London journals received by the Liverpool mails of the 25th ult. 
are largely, if not exclusively, devoted to the great Duke’s death, and 
to its consequences immediate and proximate. As regards the funeral, 
which will be a “ great exhibition ” of national feeling, the wishes of 
her Majesty the Queen and the intentions of the Government are pretty 
clearly laid down in the letter from Lord Derby to Mr. Walpole, which 
will be found below, and which is gratifying in its general announce” 
ments, and as & mere composition beyond all praise. The doubtfal point 
js the long delay that is to intervene, aud the bare possibility that Par- 
liament may fall to wrangling at the side of hisgrave, whose worth nei- 
ther Peer or Commoner would venture to callin question. The minis- 
terial arrangement is plausibly laid before the public; and yet it will 
strike many persons as incongruous and inconvenient, that the Crown 
and the Cabinet should hesitate about the details of a pageant, when 
they can nominate a successor to the deceased, or march hither and 
thither an army of a hundred thousand men. The lapse of time wil] 
neither weaken the public sentiment, or mar the solemn splendour of 
the occasion; but the postponement was not desirable. The Houses 
might have been summoned expressly, if need were that they must be 
in session; although it seems to us that Peers might take part in a cere- 
monial by virtue of their office, and that members elect might do the 
same, without the nation’s troubling itself as to their having been sworn 
in and having taken their seats. Either the spirit of red-tapery has 
prevailed ; or there is some truth in the charge made by Opposition 
papers, to the effect that Lord Derby will avail himself of this mourn- 
ful event to stave off until after Christmas the impending test of hi 

political hold on the country. 

Be that as it may; there has been but little delay in the disposal of 
vacated appointments. Lord Hardinge is gazetted to the command of 
the British Army ; and common rumour thus disposes of other patron- 
age. Lord Fitzroy Somerset is to be raised to the Peerage and to suc- 
ceed Lord Hardinge as Master-General of Ordnance, being himself 
succeeded by Colonel Wood as Military Secretary. Lord Combermere 
is to be Constable of the Tower; Prince Albert and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge are to be Colonels respectively of the Grenadier and Fusilier 
Guards ; the Prime Minister constitutes himself Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, in which he does but imitate the example of Mr. Pitt ; and 
further, two vacant ribbons being at his disposal, he bestows the Order 
of the Garter upon the Duke of Northumberland andthe Marquis of 
Londonderry.—Of the Colonelcy-in-chief of the Rifles, no mention is 
made.—For the Chancellorship of the University of Oxford, the Earl 

of Derby is the most prominent candidate; but the names of the Duke 
of Newcastle, and of the Earls of Carlisle and Ellesmere are also set 
down inthe list. The office is elective. The Times has been severe 
upon the University for unbecoming haste in tendering it to the Premier, 
in consideration of the loaves and fishes wherewith he may repay it 
the honour done him. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is of course selected as the place of the D uke’s 
burial. It is fitting says Lord Derby that the remains of the two 
greatest of Great Britain's defenders should repose beneath the same 
capacious dome. And what a striking similarity exists in the springs 
of action in the two men, so unlike in personal characteristics ! “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty” was the signal that flew from 
the mast-head of the Victory, when Nelson led his ficet into his last 
sea-fight—*‘ he left no duty unfulfilled” might be inscribed upon Wel- 
lington’s tomb, as the truest epitome of his life!—We omit with re- 
luctance scores of anecdotes and particulars, abounding in every news- 
peper that comes under our notice. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the body at the last date still remained at Walmer Castle, incharge 
of a guard of honour from the Rifles under command of Lieut. Col. 
Beckwith: and that it will in all probability lie in state at Chelsea 
Hospital, during a considerable portion of the time that must intervene 
before the funeral.—It is absolutely impossible to notice the innumer- 
able proofs of public grief exhibited, and the heartiness of the tributes 


the Paris journals, Napoleonic in all their ideas, past, present, and to 
come: in the Galway Vindicator, and a few other Irish newspapers : 
and in one of the leading New York papers, noticed below. 





If one may believe the telegraph and the Moniteur—and all other 
channels for information are closed—Louis Napoleon’s journey through 
the South of France has been a succession of popular triumphs: and it 
remains with himself only to appoint the time when he shall don the 
imperial robes. We cannot, however, give place to details, for two 
reasons: in the first place, they are not beyond suspicion, though the 
imfatuation of the peasantry be equal to the obsequiousness of the 
citizens: in the second, they are stale, since with trifling alterations 
adjusting them to special localities, the accounts of each day’s journey 
are but a copy of those which preceded them. Were we to adopt the 
eccentric but expressive phraseology of Carlyle, we might designate 
the coy President of the French Republic, as Barnum pilus the Con- 
stable. He is a perfect master of the art of cajolery: but his myrmi- 
dons have steel, and bolts, and confiscation, and exile at command, for 
those who venture to thwart his projects. However it may be in the 
South, the Parisians appear conscious that they must swallow an un- 
pleasant pill, and prefer to have it gilded. 

From other parts of the Continent there is no news of importance.— 
Sir Henry Bulwer’s movements in Italy have been the subject of com- 
ment. He does not seem to have succeeded in extracting from the 
Papal authorities much satisfaction in the matter of Mr. Murray, 
whose name has been often in print. But Sir Henry is a shrewd diplo- 
matist, and will probably gain his end, although the Sovercign Pontiff’s 
mind be still ruffled by remembrances of the late Achilli and Newman 
trial in London. 





By every arrival from Cuba, we learn that the Government of that 
island is increasingly vigilant in providing against the incursion of 
revolutionising Americans, and we fear increasingly reckless as to of- 
fending the amour propre of the United States, which it is not difficult 
to fan into a flame. The latest instance is in a very recent refusal to 
permit a U. 8. mail steamer to land her mail and passengers at 
Havannab, because upon her ship’s-book, as Purser, appeared the 
name of a person who on a former voyage had heen engaged in a squab- 
ble with the authorities of the port. This may be a grave occurrence, 
because, whatever the original cause of offence, the U. 8. Government 
has no control over the individuals composing the crew of a private 
steamer, and could not thercfore prevent the employment of an ob- 
noxious person; whilst this summary ejectment of a mail-steamer is 
tantamount to the suspension of intercourse. The public will look with 
some interest to the result of this new sort of collision. At least it is 
an uogracious return for the recent arrest at Cincinnati, by the U. 8. 
Marshal, of an adventurer accused of having a new expedition on hand. 





** A subscriber” invites our attention to an article on the late Duke 
of Wellington, that appeared in the Wew York Daily Times of Tues- 
day last, which he characterizes as a ‘‘ base attack ” on the deceased, 
and which he hopes we shall not let pass unnoticed.—Our notice of it 
will be brief; and since we cnnnot make room for it at length, we pick 
out from it two or three choice extracts. 

The imputations of a silly pride, and cowardice and cruelty, disfigure his years 
of early manhood, i 


It is hardly worth while to refer to the uncontradicted statement, that in his first 
battlefields young Wellesley displayed anything but that steadfast courage, for 
which he was su quently remarkable, 2 4 


In short, if the Duke of Wellington has approved himself a great soldier, he has 
not shown himself a great man. Taking in the whole compass of his life, we find 
a sad deficieucy of evidence to any personal superiority. 


Throughout the life of the Duke there ran the always visible thread of exces- 
sive pride, and the foolish foppery of rank. Royalty, title, privilege, were the 
elements of his composition, and to them he clave with grateful fervor. 


Did you never lean from the window of a car, whilst travelling 
along a rail-road, and watch with pity and amusement the convulsive 
efforts of a little dog, that has rushed out from cottage or farm yard, 
to bark, to snarl, and to chase the flying train? If you have never 
smiled at such a scurry, you can imagine it; but you would scarcely 
dignify it with the name of an attack. Even so rolls majestically on- 
ward the fame of Wellington; even so rushes out upon it the Vew York 
Daily Times.—Very aptly, by the way, did Tom Moore illustrate this 
species of affront, when, in those spirited lines on the * Living Dog” 
and the ‘* Dead Lion,” drawn forth by Leigh Hunt’s maligning the me- 


and which we may therefore be pardoned for quoting : 


He lifts up his leg at the noble beast’s carcass, 
And does—all adog so diminutive can. 


rather than an excuse by the respectable and independent of its Ame- 


neral Scott at the ensuing Presidential election, and the Times is can- 


ly disgusted at this mode of doing him a service ? 





have to acknowledge the receipt of a communication, dated on Satur- 
day last, from one who signs himself ‘‘ Dunn Scotus Secundus,” The 


thus proceeds. 


day’s Albion, just received. You ask,—‘ How shall we best, in the eyes of the 
Americans, testify our feelings on the occasion ?””—What, I would ask, have “ the 


feelings have been the same,had the news reached us in Nova Zembla, as in New 
York, in Caffraria as at Quatre Bras? Do we notall feel as if we had sustained 
a national loss, nay almust an indiv:dual bereavement, and should not the outward 
expression of our sorrow be in harmony rather with the feeling of sorrow in our 
bosoms, than with what may be considered requisite in the eyes of those among 
whom we dwell? 


Did it not occur to ‘Dann Scotus,” although his countrymen are 
said never to be less abroad than when abroad, that they and we 
and all other members of the great British family are bound, on such 
oecasions as the present, to uphold the national character in the eyes of 
those who are watching our movements? To our mind, individual 
grief is merged and lost sight of in the intention to make public display 
of the sentiments that actuate us as representatives of our country. We 
need not go round from house to house amongst British residents of this 
city, for the purpose of ascertaining how profound is each man’s res- 
pect for the memory of the mighty dead; but we do think it right to 
make it known amongst Americans, that we are unanimous in our wish 
to testify that respect. Mingled with this feeling, comes a thought 
on the general obligation so to order one’s walk and conversation in a 
foreign country as not to shame the country of one’s birth ; this we 
hold to be incumbent upon all men, and in a hint of it ‘* Duon Scotus” 





to the Duke’s greatness, already paid.—The press almost universally 
has done him justice, the exceptions being found in’ two or three of 


In connection with the engrossing topic so often alluded to, we 


eyes of the Americans” to do with our feelings on the subject? Would not our. 


Some of our contemporaries have copied from the London Times an 
article on the future destinies of this country, which is powerful in 
language, and flattering to the national pride of the Republic. For 
our own part we do not copy it, because it is altogether too vague and 
indefinite in its surmises, to have any value in our estimation. Rang- 
ing in space from the North Pole to Cape Horn, and in time from this 
moment until the Day of Judgment, it wants the point and close appli- 
cation, usually found in the leaders of that wondrous periodical. 
Sometimes we fancy that the Times endeavours to trim the balance with 
our friends here, by writing against them on all special subjects, and 
in their favour on all remote and speculative contingencies. Though 
humble followers in the same walk, the practice does mot accord with 


our sense of fairness. We prefer to take every question on its own 
intrinsic merits. oulienen 


It is with sincere regret that we announce the death of Mr. William 
Pitt Adams, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General to 
the Republic of Peru. This event took place, from the effects of a 
paralytic seizure, at the City of Lima, on the 3lstof August. His less 
was deeply felt by the whole community, both British and Foreign ; 
and hie funeral was undertaken by the Peruvian Government, and 
conducted with marks of unusual respect and honour. Mr. Adams 
was well-known in this country, having been for several years attached 
to H. M. Legation in Washington, under Sir Charles Vaughan. We 
feel assured that many of our readers will unite with us in deploring 
the melancholy event which has deprived the Queen of a zealous and 
efficient representative, and by which society has lost an intellectual 
companion, a polished gentleman, and a warm-hearted friend. 


The meeting of British residents, desirous of testifying their 
respect for the memory of the Duke of Wellington, took place, as ad- 
vertised, on Monday last. Mr. Barclay, our worthy Consul, was 
unanimously called to the Chair. After some discussion, it was de- 
termined that a Committee of three should consider and report upon the 
subject, after the arrival of the Liverpool steamer of the 25th ult. 
Messrs. Thomas Dixon, R. Bunch, and W. Young were appointed ac- 
cordingly. The adjourned meeting will be held at the Consulate, thi? 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock precisely, when we hope to meet a large number 
of our countrymen. 


Nicaragua has declined being a party to the arrangements suggested 
by Mr. Crampton and Mr. Webster. Another weaving will be required 
for the tangled skein of Central American politics. 








In last Saturday’s impression, the Revd. Dr. Wainwright was ac- 
cidentally announced as the “ Provincial,” in place of the Provisional 
Bishop of the Diocese. 





St. George’s men will please remember that the regular quarterly 
meeting of the St. George’s Society will take place at the Astor House 
on Monday evening at 7 o'clock. 





SCOTCH INVENTION—AMERICAN APPROPRIATION. 


We place a somewhat bold heading over the subjoined extract from 
the Edinburgh dvertiser of the 7th of August last, because the charge 
involved in it is a grave one, and may give rise hereafter to argument 
and remark. It is simply this—that the famous reaping machine, 
palmed off before all nations at the World’s Fair and so triumphantly 
hailed as an American discovery, is neither more nor less than a copy 
of a machine constructed, twenty-six years since, but not patented, by 
the unpretending Scotchman who invented it! Explanation, or protest, 
or denial of some sort, will probably be forthcoming. In the meantime 
ft may be added that appropriations of this kind date from very early ~~" 
days; Virgil's exclamation might have served to stigmatise some buco- 
lical purloiner, when he said, 

Hos ego ver-sickle-os feci ; tulit alta honores, 


THE TRIAL OF THE REAPING MACHINES, 


The long -expected trial of the Reaping Machines took place on Fri- 
day, at the farm of Muirton, within about mile of Perth. Shortly 
before the time appointed, two o’clock, the crowd collected on the 
ground could not amount to less than from ten to twelve thousand 
people—from the carriage-in-four, with outriders, to the most humble 
labourer—a large proportion consisting of females; all parties appear- 
ing to take the greatest interest in the exhibition. The judges ap- 
pointed by the Highland Society were the whole judges connected with 
the implements department. A few minutes before two, the first 
reaper, Mr Bell, started in fine style on a field of potatoe oats; the 
crop rather light upon a clay soil, the surface of which had been ren- 


mory of Byron, he penned two lines which have become proverbial, | dered smooth by the roller in spring, but owing to the deep furrows 


with high-formed ridges, being rather a severe trial. The horses and 
driver being apparently familiar with the work, got on admirably. 
Nothing could be cut more evenly and regularly, the height of the 
stubble not exceeding three inches. After the judges were satisfied 


It should perhaps be added that the motives of the Times in this | With this machine in the oat field, the next competing implement, 
small movement are transparent, and will be deemed an aggravation Hussey’s, made by Crosskill, Beverley, was tried. This machine, in 


crossing the ridges, could not surmount the deep furrows. It, however, 
cut the oats up and down the ridges in a very efticient manner, leaving 


rican readers. The ‘‘ renegade” Duke (we copy the epithet) is accused | the stubble perhaps one or two inches higher than that left by Mr. 
of having turned his back on Ireland; Irish votes are wanted for Ge- Bell, but it did not cut clean where there was much bottom grass. The 


machines were next removed to a barley field—a very full crop, par- 
tially laid and twisted. This was cut by Mr. Bell’s machine in an 


vassing for him. Will not General Scott, himself a hero, be profound- | equally efficient style with the oats, cutting the corn, when closely ly- 


ing towards the machine, as neatly as when it was standing. Mr. 
Hussey’s machine did not cut the lying barley satisfactorily. The next 
was a wheat field, which was a very luxuriant crop—the variety Fen- 
ton—and which, to appearance, will yield about six quarters per im- 
perial acre, the crop being after beans. The variety of wheat made 
the cutting of the straw a severe test of the powers of the implement ; 


introductory portion of his letter we omit, because it is laudatory of while the furrows being also at an angle to the line of cutting, added 
ourselves and we decline being our own trumpeter ; the writer, however, 


to the difficulty. Here Mr. Bell’s machine cut the wheat successfully, 
leaving the stubble from two to three inches high. Mr. Hussey’s ma- 
chine was rather overtaxed by the luxuriance of the crop. On Thurs- 


‘When a Scotchman begins with having something to praise, he frequently ends day, Hussey’s machine, made by Crosskill for Lord Kinnaird, was tried 
with finding something to reprove. In conformity with this national characteris-| near Errol, on a field of barley, and cut the crop in a very workman- 
tis, I venture to express my disapproval of one, only one, of your remarks in this | like manner. The crop and ground were extremely favourable for the 


working of the machine ; the crop standing rather light, and similar to 
the crops in America. This may explain the acknowledged success of 
these machines in America, and also wherever the crops are compara- 
tively light. It may be necessary to explain to our readers that these 
machines were drawn by two horses, which went at a quick step, and, 
as the grain was cut, a dozen of Jabourers followed binding and stook- 
ing up the grain. The judges, in their report, unanimously found that 
Mr. Bell was entitled to the full premium for the following reasons— 
that his machine cut the corn in the best manner with the least waste, 
quickest as to time, left the corn in the best order for gathering and 
binding, and was in every point superior to Hussey’s reaping machine. 
After the machines were removed from the ground, not Trmit- 
ted to approach them, we carefully inspected the work done, and we can 
state with regard to the oat field, taking into account that the variety 
was potatoes, that there was less shake and loss otherwise than ever 
we remember to have observed in the most careful hand. cutting. 
Where the barley was lying from the machine, the stubble was clipt 
less close. In the wheat, though the cutting was very perfect, there 
was 2 loss, but perhaps less than in the average cutting of wheat in 
East-Lothian, with Irish reapers, as the work is usually performed. 

A deputation from the Royal Irish Agricultural Society bovlar attend- 

ed this meeting, were so satisfied with the performance of Mr. Bell’s 

machine (Hussey’s only being entered for their coming exhibition at 

Galway), that they offered to Mr. Bell to pay the whole expenses con- 

nected with a trial of his machine in the neighbourhood of their exhi- 

bition ; they being satisfied that justice would not be done to the agri- 

culturists in Ireland if they had not an opportunity of seeing the work- 





may perhaps find some further reply to his remarks, although we are | ing of Mr. Bell’s machine compared with that of Mr. Hussey. As Mr. 
not called upon to pursue the theme. ; t 


Bell's crop will be ready for cutting before the meeting of the Irish 
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Show, we trust that the machine will, in justice to his brother, the in- 
ventor, the Rev. Patrick Bell, Carmylle, as well as to our sister island, 
besent. Here is an invention made twenty six years ago, during & 
portion of which period the exhibitor, Mr. Bell, Inchmichael, has cut 
nearly the whole of his crop every season with it. Shortly after the 
invention, at least four of the machines were sent from Dundee to Ame- 
rica. At the great national exhibition, American reapers were exhi- 
bited, of whick Mr. Hussey’s was one which afterwards beat Mr. M‘Cor- 
mick’s, particularly this season at Lewes, at the English Agricultural 
Society's meeting. It is perhaps, however, right to state that Messrs. 
Garrett had improved Hussey’s reaper, by making the knives on the 
same principle as the original invention, Mr. Bell's being only bevilled 
on one side. Here is an important fact which the farmers of Scotland 
have overlooked, that a farmer, occupying —_ in the Carse of Gowrie, 
has been cutting his crop successfully with this machine, which, after 
going to America, and being adapted to the lighter crops there, comes 
to England with a flourish of trumpets, as something new and wonder- 
ful to help the farmers to meet the competition introduced by Free 

trade—then comes to Scotland this season, and by a large number of 
judges, consisting of practical farmers and mechanics, confirmed by the 
opinion of a deputation of Irish agriculturists, is declared to be inferior, 
in every respect, to the original reaping machine of Mr. Bell. 

The inexplicable part of the matter is, that this coincidence should 
have been almost unmarked during so many months. Wesay “ almost,” 
because a different version of the story has already been afloat, which, 
if we remember rightly, attributed the invention to a native Scotchman 
settled in one of the Western States of the Union. 


EO 


LORD DERBY’S LETTER TO MR. WALPOLE. 


Balmoral, Sept. 20, 1852. 


Sir,—Her Majesty received with the deepest grief on Thursday last 
the afflicting intelligence of the sudden death of his Grace the late Duke 
of Wellington. ' 

Although the Queen could not for a moment doubt that the voice of 
the country would be unanimous upon the subject of the honours to 
be paid to the memory of the greatest man of the age, Her Majesty 
considered it due to the feelings of his Grace’s surviving relations that 
no step should be taken even in his honour without their previous con- 
currence, and accordingly, on the same evening, in obedience to Her 
Majesty's commands, I wrote to Lord Charles Wellesley (the present 
Duke having not then returned to England), to ascertain whether the 
late Duke had left any directions : or whether his family desired to ex- 
press any wish upon the subject: and suggesting the course which ap- 

ared to her Majesty best calculated to give expression to those feel- 
ings, in which the nation, as one man will sympathize with her Ma- 


jesty. 

Havin this day received letters from the present Duke and his bro- 
ther, to the effect that the late Duke has left no directions on the 
subject, and placing themselves wholly in Her Majesty’s hands, I 
hasten to relieve the public anxiety by signifying to you, for general 
information, the commands which | have mt eg from Her Majesty. 

The great space which the name of the Duke of Wellington has filled 
in the history of the last 50 years—his brilliant achievements in the 
field—his high mental qualities—his long and faithful services to the 
Crown—his untiring devotion to the interests of his country—constitute 
claims upon the gratitude of the nation which a public funeral, though 
it cannot satisfy, dt least may serve to recognize. 

Her Majesty is well aware that, as in the case of Lord Nelson, she 
might of her own authority have given immediate orders for this public 
mark of veneration for the memory of the illustrious Duke, and has no 
doubt but that Parliament and the country would cordially have ap- 
proved the step. Bat Her Majesty, anxious that this tribute of grati- 
tude and of sorrow should be deprived of nothing which could invest 
it with a thoroughly national character—anxious that the greatest 
— number of her subjects should have an opportunity of joining 
n it, is anxious above all that such honours should not appear to eman- 
ate from the Crown alone, and that the two Houses of Parliament 
should have an opportunity by their previous sanction of stamping the 
proposed ceremony with increased solemnity, and of associating them- 
selves with Her Majesty in paying honour to the memory of one whom 
no Englishman can name without pride and sorrow. 

The body of the Duke of Wellington will therefore remain, with the 


| —nnen.m... songurrence of the family, under proper guardianship until the Queen 
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shall have received the formal approval of Parliament of the course 
which it will be the duty of Her Majesty’s servants to submit to both 
Houses upon their re-assembling. As soon as possible after that ap- 
proval shall have been obtained, it is Her Majesty’s wish, should no 
unforeseen impediment arise, that the mortal remains of the late illus- 
trious and venerated Commander-in Chief should, at the public expense, 
and with all the solemnity due to the greatness of the occasion, be de- 
posited in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, there to rest by the side 
of Nelson—the greatest military by the side of the greatest naval chief 
who ever reflected lustre upon the annals of England. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. Derby. 





Army. 
MOURNING FOR THE ARMY—GENERAL ORDERS. 
Horse Guards, Sept. 22, 1852. 


The Adjutant-General has received her Majesty’s most gracious commands to 
issue the following general orders to the army :— 

1. Tne Queen feels assured that the army will ae in the deep grief 
with which her Majesty has received the intelligence of the irreparable loss sus 
tained by herself and by the country, in the sudden death of Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington.—In him her Majesty has to deplore a firm supporter of her 
throne, a faithful, wise, and devoted councillor, and a valued and honoured friend. 
In him the army will lament the loss of a commander-in-chief unequalled for the 
brilliancy, the magnitude, and the success of his military achievements ; but hard. 
ly less distinguished for the indefatigable and earnest zeal with which, in time of 
peace, he laboured to maintain the efficiency and promote the interests of that 
army which he had often led to victory.—The discipline which he exacted from 
others, as the main foundatiun of the military character, he sternly imposed upon 
himself, and the Queen desires to impress upon the army, that the greatest com 
mander whom England ever saw has left an example for the imitation of every 
soldier, in taking as bis guiding principle in every relation of life energetic and 
unhesitating obedience to the call of duty.—It his her Majesty’s command that this 
general order shall be inseried in the order books, and read at the head of every 
regiment in her Majesty’s service. 

2. The Queen does not require that officers of the tae | should wear any other 
mourning with their uniforms, on the present melancholly occasion, than black 
crape over the ornamental part ofthe cap or hat—the sword-knot—and on the left 
arm—with the following exceptions, viz:—Officers on duty are to wear black 
gloves, black crape over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the sword knot, and 
on the left arm, the sash covered with black crape, and a black crape scarf over 
the right shoulder.—The drums of regiments are to be covered with black, and 
black crape is to be hung from the pike of the colour-staff of infantry, and frum the 
standard-staff and trumpets of cavalry, 

3. The Queen has been most graciously pleased, under the present afflicting 
circumstances, to direct that Lieutenant-General Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B, 
shall be placed on the staff of her Majesty’s army, and that all matters resperting 
her Majesty’s military service, which have heretofore been transacted by his Grace 
the late Commander-in Chief, shall henceforth be performed by Lieutenant-Gene. 
ral Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. 

By her Majesty’s command, 
G. Brown, Adjutant General. 


GENERAL ORDER. 
Horse Guards, Sept. 23, 1852. 
In obedience to her Majesty’s most gracious nds, Lieut t-General 
Viscount Hardinge assumes the Command of her Majesty’s Army, and all matters 
relating to her Mejesty’s Military Service which have heretofore been performed 
by bie Grace the late Commander-in Chief, will henceforth be transacted by his 
ordship. 

He confidently hopes that, in the performance of the duties entrusted to him by 
her Mejesty’s favour, he will receive the assistance and support of the general and 
other officers of the army, and be enabled to maintain its discipline and high cha- 
racter by a continuance of those s>rvices which have identified the British army 
with the honour, power, and prosperity of their country. 
“The Queen having, in the general order to the army of yesterday’s date, ex 

her Majesty’s sentiments on the irreparable loss sustained by her Majesty, 

_ the country, and the army, in the sudden death of Field Marshal the Duke of 

Wellington, Viscount Hardinge presumes only on this occasion to give utterance 

to his devoted attachment to the memory of “the greatest Commander whom Eng- 

land ever saw,” and whose whole life afforded the brightest example by which a 
British Army can be guided in the performance of its duties. 

By command of the Right Honourable 
LikvT.-GENERAL VISCOUNT HARDINGE, 
Commanding-in-Chief, 
G. Brown, Adjutant-General. 


Tae New CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—Lord Hardinge was born in1785. He en- 
tered the army in 1801, and served with great distinction in Spain and Portugal. 
He was also at Waterloo, and lost his left hand, for which he receives a pension. 





He was Governor-General of India from April, 1844, to January, 1848, and he was 
present as Governor-General, and was second in command, at the battles on the 
Sutlej, December, 1845, and January, 1846. For his services on these occasions 
he received the thanks of Parliament, and was raised to the peerage. He also re- 
ceived the thanks cf the East India Company, the freedom of the city of London, 
an annuity of £5000 from the East India Company for his own life, and a pension 
of £3000 from Parliament fur the lives of the next two successors in the peerage 





War-Orrice, Sept. 21.—2d Drags; R Parry, gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Buchanan, 
ro. 12tLt Drage ; A Fletcher, gent., to be Cor, b-p, v Elwes, whoret. 15th Lt 
beeee Lt Von Streng to be Capt, w-p, v Poore, dec, 16th Lt Drags; Capt Fos- 
ter to be Maj, b p, v Archer, who ret; Lt Grant to be Capt, b-p, v Foster; Cornet 
Sleeman to be Lt, b-p, v Grant. 17th Lt Drags ; G Wombell, gent, to be Cor, b-p, 
v Payne, app to 9th Lt Drags. 1st or Grenadier Gds ; F Davies, gent, to be Ens 
and Lt, b.p, v Poole, pro, 1st Regt of Ft; Ltand Adjt W Allix to be Capt, w-p, 
v Brvt Maj Kerr, who ret uponfp. 6th Ft; J Armit, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Unwin, pro. 12th Ft; E FitzGerald, gent. to be Ens, b-p, v Adams, pro. 16th, 
Ft; J Conatsble, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Douglas, pro. 28th Ft; J Williams. gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Hackett, pro; J Holford, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Wilson, pro. 
30th Ft; Assist Staff Surg Macnamara, MD, from h p, to be Assist-Surg, v Lock- 
wood, pro on Staff. 31st Fr; R Leeson, gent, b-p, v Provost, pro. 33d Ft; Lt 
Ellis to be Capt, b.p, v Cazalet, who ret; Ens Kenrick to be Lt, b-p, v Ellis, 38th 
Ft; Lt Hume to be Capt, b-p, v Frith, who ret; Ens Vaughan to be Lt, b-p, v 
Hume; H Feilden, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Addington, pro. 52d Ft; G Clive, 
gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Griffiths, who ret. 54th Ft; D Beetham, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p; v Le Pelley, pro. 59th Ft; E Tucker, gent, to be Ens,b-p, v Caulfield, pro. 
62d Ft; J Dunne, gent. to be Ens, b p, v Beecher, pro. 72d Ft; E Upton, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, vWyllie, who ret. 74th Ft; Lt King to be Capt, b-p, v Palmer, 
whose pro has been cancelled. 80th Ft; Capt Sayers to be Maj, w p, v Lock- 
hart, dec ; Lt Duperier to be Capt, w-p, v Sayers; Ens Craufurd, from 95th Ft, 
to be Ens,v Lecky, 82d Ft; Lt Jarvis to be Capt, b p, v Philipps, who ret ; Ens 
Haywood to be Lt, b-p, v Jarvis. 85th Ft; J Bayley, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Young. pro; D Mytton, gem, to be Ens, b-p, v Rooper, pro. 91st Ft; J Dobie, 
ent, to be Ens, b-p,vS weeny. pro. 94th Ft; Ens Jameson to be Lt, w-p. v Boi- 
eau, dec; Gen Cadet Gaskell, from RI Mil Col, tobe Ens,v Jameson, 95th Ft; 
F Craufurd, gent, to be Ens, b-p, vWightman, who ret ; Gen Cadet Dymock, from 
RI Mil Col, to be Ens, w-p,v Craufar ,app to 80th Ft. 99th Ft; T Clarkson, 
gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Mulville, app to3d Drag Gds. 1st WI Regt; G Robert- 
son, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Kerr, app to 51st Fe 
Hospital Staff—Staff Surg of Sec Class, Hadaway to be Staff Surg of First 
Class, v Hair, MD, who retuponh-p. Assist Surg Lockwood, from 30th Ft, to be 
Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Hadaway pro. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt. O'Callaghan to command the Encounter, 14, screws 
corvette, to be re-commissioned at Portsmouth.—Commr. E. Herrick, superinten- 
dent of the packet service at Dover, v Baldock,whose term of service has expired. 
—Lts., Lord Robert Grosvenor to be flag-lieut. to Rear-Adml J. B. Purvis in 
the Ajaz, 58, screw steam-ship, at Cork ; Ww: R Bent to the Vengeance, 84, on 
the Mediterranean station; J. G. Boileau, from the Queen, 116, to the Arethusa, 
50, on the Mediterranean station; E W.Shaw and F. Dew, to the Encounter, 14; 
T. H. Greer and J. H. Crang, to the Hercules emigration ship at Chatham ; G. W. 
E. Lloyd to the Jermagant, 24, screw-frigate, Portsmouth; A. Neal to the 
Dauntless steam-frigate ; G. H. 8. Ray to the Excellent ; P. Inglis, to be Admi- 
ralty agent for mails in a contract steam-vessel ; T.C. Cholmeley to be first of the 
Electra, 14, at Portsmouth ; Surgeons, L. Carey tothe Hercules; J. T. Jenkins 
to the Encounter. 


Promotions.—The antiual promotions of the officers of the Royal yacht Vic- 
toria and Albert have been promulgated. They are:—Lt. the Hon. Frederick 
Curzon to the rank of commander ; Mates, A. F. O. Young, Viscount Gilford, and 
Lord Gilbert N. Grosvenor to the rank of lieut. 


First-Lieut. Searle, R.M.A., bas been appointed to the Dauntless, 33, screw- 
frigate, at Portsmouth, v. Hewett, gone to hospital.—The destination of the Elec 
tra, 14, fitting at Portsmouth, Commander Morris, is the Australia station. —The 
destination of the screw steam-frigates Dauntless, 33, Capt. Halsted, and High- 
Slyer, 21, Capt. H. J. Matson, is said to be the West Indies, but not to be per- 
manently stationed there. The route is more for the purposes of a trial cruise 
than for reinforcement of the squadron on the station. 


@Ovituary. 


In London Sir Sandford Graham, Bart., F.S.A., of Kirkstall, County Cork.— 
At Chacombe Priory, Northamptonshire, Lt -Genl. W. F. Bentinck Loftus, Col. 
of the 50th Regt., and an old Peninsular campaigner.— At Clevedon, Somerset, R. 
F. Gibson Poore, Capt. in H. M. 15th Hussars, and only brother of Sir Edward 
Poore, Bart., of Rushall, Wilts.—Genl. Sir John Holme, of Holme, Inverness.— 











At Pickhill-hall, Wrexham, Denbighshire, Lt.-Col. Keightley, late commanding 
H. M. 35th (Royal Sussex) Regt.—At Cavendish square, Major the Hon. Charles 
R. W. Forester.—At Plymouth, Catherine Frances, wife of William Charles 
Macready.—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Col, Marsack, late of the Grenadier Guards, 





of Caversham-park, Oxon.—At Dugshai, India, J. 8. Willes, Esq, assistant- 
—— H. M_ 75th Regt —At Woolwich, aged 80, Sir John Webb, Knt., C B., 
K.C.H., late Director-General of the Ordnance Medical Department.—At Issy, 
near Paris, the Very Rev. J. V. Quiblier, D.D., late Superior of the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, Montreal, Canada.—Lt. J. P. Wells, R N.—Lt. Hoffmeister, R.N. -- 
Count Pompeo Litta, a distinguished Italian man of letters. —William Macgilli- 
vray, A.M, LL.D., Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
one of the greatest ornithologists of his own or any other time.—Mr. James Honi- 
ball, known in the navy as the patentee of Porter’s anchor. 


PAusic. 


Our concert season, affording enjoyment of pure and healthful kind, must be 
said to have commenced bravely.—Sontag and “the Alboni,” have both given their 
intended series of six concerts, and the latter we are happy to see has decided to 
add two more, to take place on Tuesday and Friday of next week. To those who 
have participated in the pleasures afforded by the magnificent concerts of Madame 
Sontag we can appeal, as to whether music could ever have more triumphantly 
asseited its claim as an art deserving of our highest regard, or shown what we 
owe to its true exposition. To those who have not as yet listened to Alboni we 
would say, go, by all means go, and hear one of the most rarely gifted singers 
that Nature in her prodigality has ever created—Surely we are in a fair way of 
becoming possessed of a high criterion of musical excellence, where so many de. 
partments of the science are so admirably represented ; and we do hope that the 
Italian Opera, that mother and nurse of the voice, and only school in which rare 
vocal gifts can be displayed to full advantage, will, ere the season be over, have 
been produced in such a style as will make us cease to regret the past. Extra- 
ordinary materials for it are certainly at hand. 





MapaME SontaG.—The third, fourth, and fifth concerts of Madame Sontag pre- 
sented most attractive programmes, and her audiences were large, brilliant, and 
delighted. The third concert was opened by the overture to “ Oberon,” played 
by the orchestra in a style, to describe which we feel as if we had scarcely suit- 
able Janguage atcommand. The excellence of this orchestra is excellence of a 
rare kind ; for, looking over a mass of seventy performers, you cannot select a 
single instrument which you would desire to have more efficiently handled; and 
yet, with all this perfection, one and all seem perfectly subdued to the intention 
and spicit of the composer. Having interpreted Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, or 
Beethoven, with an unanimity which we are not afraid to say we have never 
heard equalled, they seem to rest satisfied that they have done their duty, and 
surely so they have ; for when this or that conductor, this flute, that double bass 
or that clarionet, are matters which are forced particularly upon our notice, we 
feel that the compositions have lost half their charm.—Signor Cesare Badiali has 
proved another great addition to the well-filled programmes of these concerts ; 
his reappearance before the public was at the third, and his reception most flatter- 
ing- He sang first in the duett from “I] Barbiere,” and it would be scarcely 
credible from the freshness and power of his voice, that the Signor was not one 
possessing all the advantages of youth, repose, and young inspiration, did we not 
for instance see the footsteps of time betrayed in his having recourse to the occa- 
sional aid of glasses in decyphering his scure. This duett, which was a delight- 
ful little snatch of opera, in the mode in which it was sung by Madame Sontag 
and Sig. Badiali, exhibited well the high dramatic powers of the former. It was 
evident what a treat it would be to see her in a whole operatic réle.—The corona- 
tion march from “* Le Prophete” by the orchestra, Thalberg’s fandasia by Alfred 
Jaell, Rodwell’s batlad, “O charming May,” by Madame Sontag, &c., we cannot 
stay to particularise; and we must pass on to the succeeding concerts, though we 
have only time to catch at a few of the many excellencies which presented them- 
selves to our notice at the time.—The programme of the fourth, the concert of 
Monday evening last, was perhaps the most interesting of any. Two new over 
tures, heard we believe for the first time here, the one by Flotow, the other by 
Spontini ; the duetto “‘ Quanto Amore” from “ L Elisir D’Amore” by Mme. Son” 
tag and Sig. Badiali; Haydn’s aria “ With verdure clad ;” the overture to 
“ Leonora ;” Badiali’s “ Largo et Fractotum ;” and Alfred Jaell and Paul Julien’s 
performances, were the principal features ; but other compositions were given in 
a way to deserve equal notice.—There could be no doubt of Madame Sontay’s 
success in Haydn's sweet aria. In the true cantabile she is evidently as perfectly 
at home as report in former times announced to us; and she carried the tender 





gentle sentiment of the song, from the commencemeniffto the end ; even through 
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the tail-piece which good “ Father Haydn” has appended to this as well as to 
other pieces in“ The Creation.” We refer here to that rather tedious shooting 
of the plant, in which singers generally lose both their own interest and that of 
their hearers. Madame Sontag’s shake upon the rise of a semitone on the word 
‘healing’ in its truth and neatness was a finished bit of science. We should like 
to hear more of Haydn from Madame Sontag, and of Gluck, as we have been led 
to expect. 

Alfred Jaell’s performance of the fantasia on “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
the “ Bird Song” by Wilmers, were much applauded as evidence of his skill, and 
in the latter he showed a more satisfactory use for the minute strings which the 
modern instrument boasts than they are generally putto. Paul Julien seems to 
have fairly established himself as a real prodigy in the public estimation, and we 
cannot but congratulate the talented boy on his having passed through the ordeal ; 
He has proved that he is not confined to one or two “ got-up” astonishments, as we 
have had considerable variety from him.—We regret to have to confess our dis- 
appointment in Signor Pozzoliai; his singing is very far from being on a par with 
the excellence around him, and his voice is shrill, apparently pitched too high, and 
quite too often out of tune, If this be the effect of indisposition, or those unaccount- 
able fallings off and ~eaknesses which will beset the best singers at times, we 
really pity and sympathise with him.—In his singing wich Sig. Badiali on Monday 
last his deficiency was painfully apparent. 

We observe by advertisements that Madame Sontag proposes to raise her prices 
to $3 and $2 at Philadelphia. What is done there is no affair of ours ; but we 
beg leave respectfully to warn this great artist that such a plan would fail here, 
and that she will be very unwise to attempt it. 











MapaME ALBONI.—Th2 concert on Tuesday evening was attended by a very 
full audience, who manifested that there is no abatement of the interest felt in the 
singing of the great contralto : on the contrary, there was a genuineness and hearti- 
ness in the enthusiasm which she excited, such as are rarely observable in Metro. 
politan Hall, The overtures were well played by the orchestra, and the full re- 
sources of Alboni’s voice again developed in her singing of Arditi’s “ Musical 
difficulties solved.” We would however suggest the substitution of the word 
“conquered”’ for “ solved;”’ for taough the piece is replete with difficulties, prob- 
ably impracticable for any other singer, we do not see that any ocoult principles 
of music are particularly illuminated by it. As we have heretofore noticed 
the arias and cavatinas which Madame Alboni sang at chis concert, we invite at- 
tention to a few extracts from a translation forwarded us by our sometime corres- 
pondent J. which touch weil upon the peculiarties of Alboni’s voice, the article 
being evidently written by one fully conversant with the modes by which vocalists 
are made, measured, and stamped according to rank, in Italy. 

After speaking in the first instance of the difficulties in which singers at present 
are placed, on account of the encroachments of the orchestra upon their rightful 
province, the writer goes on to say that Alboni appears before us as the true in- 
heritor of that pure school of art which flourished at the commencement of this 
century; and that“ Rossini, who had taken great interest in the musical educa 
tlon of the young singer, is said to have addressed her inthe words of old Porpora 
to his pupil the famous Caffarelli, ‘Go my child, you are now the first singer of 
Europe ; imitate nobody, do exactly the contrary of everything you hear done 
around you, and you may be certain you are in the right road to glory.’ We 
hive here ina a few words the difficult and brilliant position which Mad'lle Albo- 
ni holds among modern singers.”’ 

“ Her voice isa real contralto of the purest and most sonorous description. She 
goes down to the lower fa in the bass, and upto the ut (do) above tiie line of the 
soprano, thus embracing an extent of two octaves and a half. The first register 
begins at the lower fa and reaches to the fa in the middle notes: herein lies the 
true body of Mad’lle Alboni’s voice, and the delicious quality of this register gives 
the tone and character to the whole. The second register extends from the sol of 
the middle notes to the upper fa : the remaining four notes, the ‘ quarte superiéure’ 
are the fairy-godmother’s gift, an elegant superfluity of nature. One must hear 
this artist to understand the consummate skill with which she uses ber magnificent 
organ. Itis the even, light, liquid vocalization of Persiani combined with the 
brilliant majestic style of Pisaroni. It is impossible in words to give any idea of 
such a voice, so sure, so true, exerted withovt effort, and every note of which is 
perfect as a drop ofdew. Never a scream, never a so called dramatic contor tion 
irritating and offending the ear under pretence of exciting emotion, as ifa verse of 
Virgil or Raciue which falls gently upou the heart were any the less true or beau- 
titul for that.”—The transla:ion proceeds with a description of Madame Alboni’s 
method of managing her voice, uniting the chest and head notes, &c., rather 
too minute for general readers; but concludes that portion of the subject with this 
remarkable sentence— We have heard her run a gamut from the soprano u/ to 
the bass fa with the rapidity of lightning, withont prejudice to a single note; and 
it was done with a sublime carelessness,—a flinging abroad-in derision —which 
reduces mediocrity to despair.”’ 

On Tuesday and on Friday of next week, Alboni will again be heard at Metro- 
pelitan Hall. 





DOrama. 


Mr. Forrest is still starring at the Broadway; Mr. Browne, Miss Fitzpatrick, 
and the Ballet-girls are doing the same at Niblo’s; and Mr. Burton with all his 
force and his forces is attracting undiminished patronage. At the first and last of 
these establishments, “ Sink, or Swim,” a new two act comedietta by Morton, was 
to be produced last night. It shall have attention presently —But the gem of the 
week, and in fact of the season so far, is the new trifle, “ Two can play * that 
game,” brought out at Wallack’s Lyceum. It is somewhat difficult to classify it, 
save as a genteel comedy in one act; you may laugh consumedly at parts of it, 
but the general impression is that of quiet delight. It is not “ points” that make ir 
eminently successful, but an indefinite air of excellence which satisfies the taste.— 
The plot is soon summed up, and we take the trouble to sum it up, because it has 
a moral, to the effect that young wives should not be jealous of their husband's 
early male friends, Mr. Charles Arundel (Walcot) marries, before the play com- 
mences, the object of his affections, Lucy, (Miss Laura Keene), and retires with a 
bachelor friend, Howard Leslie (Lester), to alittle cottage, @ hundred miles from 
London. His object in so retiring is to remove his young wife from the influence of 
an aunt of hers, aromantic old lady who has a penchant for reading novels, and 
wearing the pantaloons—in fact, as Micawber would say, a woman’s rights man, 
So far well. But distance is not separation: the aunt writes to the niece almost 
daily, and gives her hints of policy and finesse, and among other things tells her how 
to get rid of Howard, whom she dislikes cordially—not for any good reason, but be- 
cause she is jealous of his influence with her hushand. And the plan is that 
adopted by one of the heroines in one of Le Sage’s novels—viz. to affect a passion 
for the man she hates, and to implore him asa man of honour to leave the house, 
as a husband's friend should do. She tries the scheme; Howard receives her 
confession of love for him with blank amazement, but promises to - out of the 
way of danger. When, however, she leaves the room, he finds the aunt's letter on 
the floor, and becomes acquainted with her design and the chapter and buok in Le 
Sage's novel in which its efficacy is recommended. Forbeuag letter and book he 
turns the tables on her—“two can play at that game —and makes love to her in 
apparent earnest, just by way of foiling her with her own weapons. In the — 
time, thinking that he has really gone aw@y, she reveals her perfidy to her husban , 
who is enraged, and starts off in pursuit of him, bat returning suddenly finds him 
at her feet. A storm ensues, and then comes the denouement ; the letter and novel 
explain the ruse, and the curtaln falls on the now-reconciled trio.—This is Zo 
merest skeleton of the plot, but sufficient to give one an idea of the play, and the 
decided talent necessary in order to make it at all successful. It is admirably put 
upon the stage. The scenery—there is by the way but one scene—is saree 
neat and elegant, and the acting of the only three actors is superlatively good, 
You might fancy yourself carried back to Paris, so quietly and yet so closely is - 
played; and we very we tg recommend it to the study of critics and the atten 

i rs generally. 
a a yan high enconiums for his taste and well-bestowed liberality 
he touches, on the stage. ‘‘ The School for Scandal” is 
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Read the advertisement of Mr, Bunn, all ye lovers of the Drama; and go to 
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1852. 
ss otices of New Btovks. 


Let us commence what we have to say touching literary novelties 

rd on behalf of the first livraison of “ Charles Guerin, roman 
de murs Canadiennes,” from the pen of M. Chauveau, ond issued by 
M. Cherrier of Montreal, who introduces it by a well-written preface. 
A portion of the tale has already appeared in the Révue Canadienne, 
and we augur well of it as a whole, from the author’s reputed talent, 
the freshness of the descriptive passages already given, and the virgin 
goil which M. Uhauveau proposes to work. Bernardin de St. Pierre 
might have envied him such ground to work upon, as the patriarchal 
simplicity of rural life in Canada. 

« Anna Hammer,” published by the Harpers, is translated from the 
German of Temme, by Alfred H. Guernsey, and fairly translated too. 
It is called @ tale of contemporary German life, its object apparently 
being to enlighten the reader as to those hot-beds of tyranny, the petty 
German Courts. Some allowance should be made for probable exaggera- 
tions, when it is remembered that the author himself was an unsuccess- 
ful and imprisoned revolutionist of 1848. But with this reserve, we 
must say that, notwithstanding many abrupt transitions and unfinished, 
individual histories, which mar the unity and continuity of the narra- 
tive, the narrator is extremely vivid in his pictures, and dashes in 
many clever touches whilst describing the intrigues of princes and 
politicians, and parasites and lovers. It may add to the interest felt 
in the heroine, to know that she may perhaps be seen in the throngs 
that promenade Broadway ; siuce the author marries her—in & closing 
paragraph—to a political prisoner whom she had liberated by her in- 
genuity and perseverance, during 4 perfect storm of revolts, abdica- 
tions and flights, and who wended his way hither from his down-trodden 
Fatherland. What a place of refuge is New York for the unhappy 
political blunderers who undertake difficult enterprises, without reck- 
oning on their own means or on the cost! 

What the poet tells us about greatness miy be equa lly applied to 
knowledge. Some ‘‘achieve” the latter undoubtedly ; but the way in 
which it “is thrust upon” all of us, let any list of advertised publica- 
tions answer. And here is one before us, from Mr. Scribner, a thick 
duodecimo of six hundred pages, into the merits of which to look closely, 
would occupy perchance a week; for its author? Mr. Ezra C. Seaman, 
calls it himself the work of a lifetime, and upon its title-page it bears 
evidence of matter not hastily to be digested—*‘ Essays on the progress 
of Nations, in Civilization, productive Industry, Wealth, and Popula- 
tion, illustrated by statistics” of character too various to be enume- 

rated. We pfssit on therefore; but if we do not read it, we may have 
occasion to refer to it, and shall be the more likely so to do, seeing that 
the author justly complains in his introduction of the one-sided man- 
ner in which statistics are habitually prepared for public use in these 
days. The ingenious way in which the doctrines of free-trade, for in- 
stance, have been bolstered up by a systematic cooking of reports and 
returns has been over and over again exposed. But what matters this? 
there is a fashion in these things; and when was fashion inclined to 
be reasonable ?—Of the same kind, in a degree, is a well-printed octavo 
from the office of De Bow’s Review, at New Orleans, being the first of 
three contemplated volumes, intended to illustrate ‘* The Industrial 
Resources, etc., of the Southern and Western States.” There is a 
world of meaning in that unpretending term et cetera, which Mr. De 
Bow’s readers will profitably find out for themselves. As an editor and 
a Professor of Political Economy, he is no stranger to the public ear.— 
Amongst contributions to dry but very useful branches of human 
knowledge may alsv, be classed ‘‘ The Institutes of Algebra,” by Dr. 
Docharty, Professor of Mathematics in the N. Y. Free Aca demy, com- 
ing tous from Messrs. Harpers. The very look of its x+y and a—b 
speaks of such seclusion from the bustle and scramble of life as falls 
not to the lot of the humblest chronicler of passing events ..—So also is 
it with “‘ Outlines of Moral Science,” one of Mr. Scribner’s neat pub- 
lications, written by the late Dr. Alexander, Professor in the Th eo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, N. J., and based on a long series of 
public lectures. 
but to put off conscience, moral obligations, the nature of virtue, and 
the phenomena of the universe, in a brief paragraph, is too much even 
for editorial assurance.—And so again with the Rev. H T. C heever's 
latest work, from the same press, entitled ‘‘ Voices of Nature to her 
foster-child, the Soul of Man; a series of analogies between the na- 
tural and the spiritual world.” The title indeed is a taking one, and 
the subject is inexhaustible; but then the Saturdays come round so 
fast, and the printer's devil ever crieth for copy.—As for a neat and 
slim duodecimo from Mr. Putnam, entitled ‘* Glossology, being a trea- 
tise on the nature of Language and on the language of Natu re,” by 
Charles Kraitsir, M D., we commend it to philologists of mature years, 
and to schoolmasters, for it seems to be a bold enough venture into a 
region wherewith we have no syuipathy ourselves. We have too many 
demands upen tongue and pen, to ponder over the rights and wrongs of 
the mode of speech. Perhaps it is hardly dealt by; perhaps Mr. Krait- 
sir may vindicate it. We only wish that the wise men and women who 
educate boys and girls, would teach them syntax and pronunciation by 
the force of example, which makes more impressionethan all the unin- 
telligible grammars in the world; and we hold that to a child's mind 
the grammar of its own language is worse than useless. There are, 
however, some who think that in after life we chew the cud of that un- 
digested mass of knowledge, wherewith we are crammed in youth. 

Let us pass on to something in a livelier strain, for, to tell the truth, 
this civilized world is becoming more frivolous day by day, in its lite- 
rary, artistic, and dramatic tastes. How small a chance of success ia 
these times would attend a new Samuel Johnson !—In the first place 
then, here is a couple of dainty volumes from the press of Mr. Re dfield, 
which will be widely read. ‘Philosophers and Actresses,” that is 
their title; their author is Arséne Houssaye, who has already acquired 
some repute by his ‘* Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century.” The 
translator does not give his name, though he might well have done so, 
his portion of the work being very creditable to him, albeit we detect 
at rare intervals a valgarism, such as “ most always,’’ and a man 
‘sloping on the way,” the latter queer expression being substituted for 
backing out of an enterprise. And now, reader, having before you the 
title of the book, and the fact that the author is a Frenchman, do you 
not instinctively know the scene and the period, of which he treats ? 
What can they be but those exhaustless mines of French memoir -writ- 
ing, Paris and Versailles, during the reigns of Louis XIV., the Regent 

Orleans, and Louis XV.? Next to the glory of Napoleon ina French. 
man’s estimate, comes that brilliant but tinsel age of wits and profli- 
gates—of men who had no one virtue under the sun, but courage—of 
Women who lacked no single charm, save that of modesty. Our English 
history is defiled by the record of & corresponding state of things in 
high places ; we mean of course the gay and vicious days of Charles II. 
But in depth and extent of prevalent degradation, and especially in their 
relative influence on the age, there can be nocomparison between Ver- 
sailles and Whitehall. And even if there could be, we men of this day look 
back upon those periods with such different views and feelings, that 
these may be taken as a fair illustration of the essential difference bee 
tween the Gallic and the Saxon race. Does an Englishman ever seri- 
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ously allude to the Court of Vharles1I., without a sense of humiliation ? 


Does a Frenchman ever speak of Marly and the Trianons, without a 
glow of pride ?—But where are we wandering, and what has all this 
explosion to do with the piquant volumes before us? Not much per- 
haps, unless it be a sort of apology to one’s conscience for the relish 
with which we have read them, since so sprightly are they and so ori- 
ginal in their handling of familiar themes, that we confess ourselves 
much charmed with them. Indeed, we had some thoughts of borrowing 
for the entertainment of our readers either the amusing story of Ma- 
dame de Parabére, or that of Voltaire and Mademoiselle de Livry ; and 
were only prevented by the recollection that, though “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense” may be one of our national mottoes, there is no need to 
annoy the sensitive or alarm the prudish. We might have compromised 
the matter by extracting that strange tale of the Sire de Coucy, whose 
| heart was served at table and eaten by the lady of his love; but then 
the tale is as old as the hills. Bits of very pleasant biography also 
have tempted us, for let us do Monsieur Houssaye the justice to say 





We might venture an opinion on less grave topics; }, 





| that the gallantries of the time do not exclusively engross him; but 
| we have had ia our columns and still have on hand a reasonable amount 
| Of memoirs, and so content ourselves with commending Jacques Callot 
and Vandyck in their new costumes to the purchasers of ** Philosophers 
and Actresses.”—** The Guerilla Chief, or the Romance of War,” sent 
us by Messrs. Long and Brother, is of that trashy class of publications 
which we should like to anathematize at length. The cover assures us 
—what assurance those covers have !—that it is ‘“‘ superior to Charles 
O'Malley,” and the first English critics are thereon made to pronounce 
it **the most intensely interesting episode of war that we have ever 
read.” For the criticisms we say nothing, though we strongly suspect 
that some of them never crossed salt water, since there isa home air 
about their piling-up of the superlative which smells of the ‘* back 
shop;” but we must protest against the Charles O’ Malley business al- 
together. It is too common a practice and too impudent to pass unno- 
ticed. In the next place, we shall have something advertised superior 
to Scott or Shakspeare !—In cheap form, “‘ Peregrine Pickle” stands be- 
fore us, issued by Messrs. Stringer and Townsend. There is no need to 
criticise or comment on him and his contemporary ‘‘ Roderick Random.” 
If the squeamish sometimes turn away from their eloquent pages in 
disgust at plain speaking and coarse pictures, the strong-minded will 
turn back with renewed appetite to the fresh, racy, vigorous portrait- 
ures of life and manners with which those pagesabound. What acon- 
trast do they form to half the sceptical, philosophising, jaunty, tricksy 
romances of the day !—But welcome, thrice welcome, man of our own 
time so far as mere date is concerned, genial, gentle, and right comical 
Thomas Hood! and thanks to Mr. Putnam for letting us see the plea- 
sant light of thy countenance multiplied through the mirror of his semi- 
monthly library! ‘ Whims and Oddities” indeed thine are; and com- 
prehensible to the most ordinary of capacities in this grave and un- 
laughing Republic. Perchance there may be a quiz here and there which 
the reader who knows not the essence of cockneyism can scarcely ap- 
preciate; and yet even herein the acute foreigner will see through 
the local veil. Of this sort is one of the contributions, not so widely 
known or so often quoted as “‘ Ben Battle,” ‘* Nelly Gray,” or “The 
Spoiled Child.” Our pages have been over-heavy of late: we give it 
therefore entire; and it will commend itself to all admirers of good old 
Izaak Walton whom it so cleverly and so pleasantly takes off. 


WALTON REDIVIVUS. 
ANEW-RIVER ECLOGUE. 


“My old New River hath presented no extraordinary novelties lately. But 
there Hope sits, day afier day, speculating on traditionary gudgeons. I think 
she hath taken the Fisheries. I now know the reasons why our forefath ers were 
denominated East and West Angles. Yet is there no lack of spawn, for I wash 
my hands in fishets that come through the pump, every morning, thick as mote- 
lings—little —— that perish untimely, and never taste the br ook.”— From a 
letter of C. Lamb. 

[ Piscator is fishing, near the Sir Hugh Middleton’s Head, without either basket or can, 
Viator cometh up to him, with an angiing-rod and a bowle. | 

Via. Good morrow, Master Piscator. Is there any sport afloat ? 

Pis. I have not been here time enough to answer for it. It is barely two hours 
agone since I put in. 

Via. The fishes are shyer in this stream than in any water I know, 

Pis. [have fished here a whole Whitsuntide through without a nibble. But 
then the weather was not so excellent as to-day. This nice shower will set the 
gudgeons all agape. 

Via. 1am impatient to begin. 

Pis. Do you fish with gut? 

Via. No—I bait with gentles. 

Pis. lt is a good taking bait: though my question referred to the nature of your 
line. Let mesee yourtackle. Why, this is no line, but aship’s cable. Itis six- 
twist. There is nothing in this water but you may pall out with a single hair. 

Via. What! are there no dace, nor perch ?— 

Pis. I doubt not but there have been such fish in former ages. But now-a days 
there is nothing of that size. They are gone extinct like the mammoths. 

Via. There was always sucha fishing at’em. Where there was one Angler 
in former times, there is now a hundred. 

Pis. Amurrain on ‘em!—A new River fish, now-a days, cannot take his com- 
mon swimming exercise without hitching on a hook. 

Via. It is the natural course of things, for man’s populousness to terminate 
other breeds, As the proverb says, “ The more Scotchmen the fewer herrings. ” 
Itis curious to consider the family of whales growing thinner according to the 
propagation of parish lamps. 

Pis. Aye, and withai, how the race of man, who is a terrestrial animal, should 
have been in the greatest jeopardy of extinction by the element of water ; whereas 
the whales, living in the ocean, are moet liable to be burnt out. 

Via. Ivis a pleasant speculation. But how is this ?—I thought to have brought 
my gentles comfortably in an old snuff box, and they are all stark dead ! 

Pis. The odour hath killed them, There is nothing more mortal than tobacco 
to all kinds of vermin. Wheref re, a new box will be indispeusable, though for 
my own practice I prefer my waistcoat pockets for their carriage. Pray, mark 
this :—and in the mean time I will lend you some worms, 

Via. Lam much beholden: and when you come to Long Acre, I will faithfully 
repay you. But, look you, my tackle is still amiss. My float will not swim. 

Pis. Itis no miracle—for here is at least a good ounce of swanshots upon your 
line. It is overcharged with lead. 

Via. I confess, I am only used to killing sparrows, and such small fowls, out of 
the back-casement. Bu: my iguorance shall make me the more thankful for your 
help and instruction. 

Pis. There. The faultis amended. And new, observe,—you must watch your 
cork very narrowly, without even an eye-wink another way ;—for, otherwise you 
may overlook the only nibble throughout the day. ’ 

Via, Lhavea bite already !—my float is going up and down like a ship at sea. 

Pis. No. Itis only that housemaid dipping in her bucket, which causes the 
agitation you perceive, ’Tis a shame so to interrupt the honest Angler's diver- 
sion. It would be but a judgment of God, now, if the jade should fal! in! 

Via. But I would have her only drowned for some brief twenty minutes or so 
—and then restored again by the Surgeons. And yetI have doubts of the lawful- 
ness of that dragging of souls back again, that have taken their formal leaves. In 
my conscience, it seems like flying against the laws of predestination. 

Pis. It is a doubtful point ;—for, on the other hand, I have heard of some that 
were revived into life by the Doctors, and came afterwards to be hanged. 

Via. Marry! ’tis pity such knaves’ lungs were ever puffed up again! It was 
good tobaccu-smoke ili-wasted. Ol! how pleasant, now, is this angling, which 
furnishes us with matter for such agreeable discourse! Surely it is well called a 
ceremplenve recreation, for I uever had half so many thoughts in my head 

efore ! 





with your fish at the end, it will be the boy’s old pastime carried in . 
ment. I assure Yous ‘tis like swimming 2 kite! ae 

_ Via. It should be pretty sport—but hush! My cork hasjust madeabob. It is 
diving under water !—Holla!—I have catch’d a fish! 

Pis. Is ita great one? 

Via. Purel »ahuge one! Shall I put it into the bottle ? 

Pis. It will be well,—and let there be a good measare of water, too, lest he 
scorch against the glass. 

Via. How slippery and shining it is! Ah, he is gone! 

Pis. You are not used to the handling of a New River fish; and, indeed, very 
few be. Bathath he altogether esca ped? 

ve. I have his chin here, which I was obliged totear off, to get away 
my Boos. , 

Pis, Well, let him go: it would be labour wasted tosezk for him amongst this 
rank herbage. ‘Tis the commonest of Angler's crosses. 

_Via. 1am comforted to consider he did not tall into the water again, as he was 
without a mouth, and might have pined for years. Do you think there is any ere- 
elty inour Art? 

Pis. As for other methods of taking fish, I cannot say: but I think none in the 
hooking of them. For, to look at the gills of a fis, with those manifold red leaves 
—like a house-wife's needle book,—they are admirably adapted to our purpose, 
and manifestly intended by Natare to stick our steel in. ; 

Via. Lamglad to have the question so comfortably resolved—for, in truth, I 
have had some misgivings. Now, look how dark the water grows! There is an- 
other shower towards. 8 

Pis. Letit come down, and welcome. 
Sunday coats spoil liolidays. 
easy. , 

Via. Llike your philosophy. In this world we are the fvols of restraint. We 
starch our ruff till they cut us under the ear. 

# Pis. How pleasant it would be to discuss these sentiments over a tankard of 
ale! I havea simple bashfulness against going into a public tavern; but I think 


I have only my working-day clothes om. 
Let everything hang loose, and time, too, will sit 


we could veg into the Castle, without being inuch seen, 

Via. i havea oe of shuddering about me, that is willing to go more frank- 
yin. Letus putupthen. By halidom! here isa litle dead fish hanging at 
hook ; and yet Phave never feit him bite. ae hr 


Pis. 'Tis only a little week old gudgeon, and he had not strength enough to stir 
the cork. However, we may say boldly that we have caught a fish. 

Via. Nay, Ihave another here in my bottle. He was sleeping on his back at 
the top of the water, and I got him out nimbly with the hollow of my hand, 

Pis. We have caught a brace, then,—besides the great one that was lost among 
the grass. I am glad on't, for we can bestow them upon some poor hungry persoa 
in our way home. It is passable good sport for the place. 

Via. I am satisfied it must be called so. But the next time I come hither, [ 
shall bring a ree! with me, and a ready-mnade minnow, for I am certain there must 
be some marvellous huge pikes here; they always make ascarcity of other fish. 
However, I have been bravely entertained, and, at the first holiday, I will come 
to 1t again. 

In this very cheap edition, the original wood-cuts are well re-pre- 
duced; albeit the delicacy of the paper whereon they are printed ena- 
bles one to see through them, just as though they were jokes. 

“ Eagle Pass, or Life on the Border,” is the title of another volume 
of the last-mentioned series. Its author is Cora Montgomery, to whose 
euphonous name we would prefix a title, did we know whether she be 
maid or matron. In either case, she is a strong-minded woman, whe 
not only writes clever and forcible descriptions of scenery and social 
life in Texas, but denounces in emphatic language and with apparent 
show of reason the Government of her own country, and especially its 
present administrators. No fanciful peetess is this Cora; marked dowm 
in black and white, with dates and names appended, she shows some 
remarkable instances of the sluggishaess of American justice in the 
face of Mexican aggression. The question is raised on the peon system 
of slavery for debt, which by law is extinct in the territory ceded te 
the U. 8., but which the Mexican borderers do not hesitate to enforce 
vi et armis upon actual citizens of the U.5S., and for which outrage our 
authoress states that the American borderers can obtain no redress. 
In respect to this matter the book is curious and at times startling; im 
respect to slavery in general, it may be lauded or denounced as its 
readers hold to North or to South; in respect to its more general te- 
pics, we have already said our say. 

And here is still another of Putnam's semi-monthlies, containing 
Mr. H. T. Tuckerman’s “ Sicily ; a Pilgrimage.’’ Published some years 
ago, and at once taken into public favour, we need do no more than 
invite notice to this new edition of it, although sorely tempted to fol- 
low the example of not a few reviewers, and make it the occasion of 
reviving our own Sicilian remembrances. Ah! what a lovely April 
evening it was, when lounging on the deck of a sparonara (as the na- 
tive small craft are termed in the native tongue) bound for Syracuse, 
and with gentlest of breezes, we threaded our way through the tall and 
massive hulks of the British line of-battle ships fast anchored in the 
harbour of Valetta, and shaking off all chivalrous associations with the 
Knights of Maita, looked forward only to exploring the antiquities of 
the isiand, and to scaling the heights of Etna. All took place as set 
down in the mind’s programme—tne horseback ride from Syracuse to 
Catania, the moonlight ascent of the great volcano for the sight of sun- 
rise from its top, the charmingest of excursions along the coast from 
Catania to Messina, not forgetting the ruins of Taormina by the way, 
and the brief stay at Palermo which is well-nigh the most picturesque 
city in Europe. We re-read all by turning back some leaves in the 
book of life; you may do so, reader, in Mr. Tuckerman’s agreeable 
pages.—Capt. Mackinnon’s ‘‘ Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches” 
have been republished by the Harpers. They were reviewed in an ex- 
tract from a London paper, in the 4/bivon of August 14. It is scarcel y 
worth while to go twice over the same ground.—From one of the Apple- 
tons’ popular series, we have ‘‘ Stories from Blackwood,” whose very 
name bespeaks the best specimens of brief novelettes that are pub- 
lished. Collecting the pith of the magazines is a good idea. 

Here we stop for to day. The pile of new books on our table is not 
exhausted; but our space is; and probably the reader's attention ig 
wearied. 





——_————. 


‘IN THE CLOUDS ;” 
OR, SOME ACCOUNT OF A BALLOON TRIP WITH MR. GREEN, 
BY HENRY MAYHEW. 

I am naturally a coward—constitutionally and habitually timid—I 
do not hesitate to confess it. The literary temperament and sedentary 
pursuits are, I believe, seldom associated with physical courage. Fear, 
or the ideal presence of prospective injury, is necessarily an act of the 
imagination ; and the sense of danger, therefore, closely connected with 
a sense of the beautiful and the wsthetic faculties in general. Your 
human bull-dogs are mostly deficient in mental refinement, and perha 
if there be one class of characters more fancyless than the rest of the 
world, they are those who are said to belong to the “fancy.” My 
creed is that all imaginative men are cowards; and that I am one [I 
have at Jeast moral courage and honesty enough to acknowledge. 

Then why go up ip a balloon? 

Yes, why? These are times when men’s principles of action are gure 
to be canvassed ; so, to prevent the imputation of any false motives, I 
will make a clean breast of it, and confess that it was merely ‘idle 
curiosity,’ as the world calls it, that took me into the air. 

I had 





Pis, I am glad you relish it so well. 

Via I will take a summer lodging heareabuts, to be near the stream. How 
pleasant is this solitude! There are but fourteen a fishing here—and of those 
but few men. 

Pis. And we shall be still more lonely on the other side of the City Road. 
Come, let’sacross. Nay, we'll put in our lines lowerdown, There was a butch- 
er’s wife dragged for at this bridge in the last week. 

Via. Have you, indeed, any qualms of that kind ? 

Pis. No; but hereabouis ‘tis likely the gudgeons will be gorged. Now, we 
are far enough. Yonder is the row of Cotebrook, Whata balmy wholesome 
gust is blowing over to us from the cow-lair. 

Via. For my part, I smell nothing but dead kittens—for here lies a whole brood 
in soak. Would you believe it, to ny phantasy, the nine days’ blindness of those 
creatures smacks somewhat of a type of the human pre-existence. Methinks, I 
have had myself sucha mysterious being before I beheld the light,—my dreams 
hint atit. A sortof world before eye-sight. 

Pis. Ihave some dim ley mr with your meaning. At the Creation, there 
was such a kind of blindmau’s buff work. The atoms jostied together, before there 
was a revealing sun. But are we not fishing too deep? 

Via. Lam afeard on’t! Would we had a plummet! We shall catch weeds. 

Pis. It would be well to fish at the bottom, if we were fishing for flounders in 
the sea. But there you must have forty fathom, or so, of stout line; and then, 























dived into holes and corners hidden to the honest and well-to do- 
of the cockney community. I had visited Jacob’s Island (the plague 
spot) in the height of the cholera, when, to inhale the very air of the 
place was almost to breathe the breath of death. I had sought out the 
hauats of beggars and thieves, and passed hours communing with them 
as to their histories, habits, natures, and impulses. I had geen the 
world of London below the surface, as it were, and I had a craving to 
contemplate it far above it—to behold the immense mags of vice and 
avarice and cunning, of noble aspirations and humble heroism, blent 
into one black spot; to take, as it were, an angel’s view of that huge 
city where, perhaps, there is more virtue and more iniquity, more 
wealth and more want huddled together in one vast heap than in any 
other part of the earth; to look down upon the strange, incongruous 
clump of palaces and workhouses, of factory chimneys and church 
steeples, of banks and prisons, of docks and hospitals, of parks and 
squares, of courts and alleys—to look down upon these as the birds of 
the air look down upon them, and see the whole dwindle into a neap of 
rubbish on the green sward, a human ant-hill, as it were; to hear the 
hubbub of the restless sea of life below, and hear it like the ocean in @ 


I had seen the great metropolis under almost every aspect. 
portion 
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ll, whi to you of the incessant strugglings and chafings of 
yw Se tine in the air far above all the petty jealousies 
and heart-burnings, and small ambitions and vain parades, and feel for 
once tranquil as a babe in a cot—that you were hardly of the earth 
earthy ; and to find, as you drank in the pure thin air above you, the 
blood dancing and tingling joyously through your veins, and your 
whole spirit becoming etherealised as, Jacob-like, you mounted the 
aérial ladder, and beheld the world beneath you fade and fade from 

our sight like a mirage in the desert ; to feel yourself really, as you 
had ideally in your dreams, floating through the endless realms of 
space, sailing among the stars free as ‘‘ the lark at heaven’s gate; and 
to enjoy for a brief half-hour at least a foretaste of that elysian destiny 
which is the hope of all. To see, to think, and to feel thus was surely 
worth some tittle risk, and this it was that led me to peril my bones in 
the car of a balloon. 

It is true that the aérial bulls and ponies of late had taken nearly 
all poetry from the skies, reducing the ancient myths to the mere stage 
trickeries of an ethereal Astley’s; true that the depraved rage for ex- 
citement—that species of mental dram drinking which ever demands 
some brutal stimulant—had given a most vulgar, prosaic character to 
a voyage which, when stripped of its peril, was perhaps one of the 

urest and most dignified delights that the mind was capable of enjoy- 
ing ; still, quickened with a love of my own art, and heedless of any 
silly imputations of rivalry with quadrupeds and mountebanks, I 
gladly availed myself of a seat in the car which Mr. Green had set 
aside for me. 

At about a quarter to seven o’clock, six of us and the “‘ veteran aero- 
naut” took our places in the large deep wicker buck-basket of a car 
attached to the Royal Nassau Balloon, while two gentlemen were seated 
immediately above our heads, with their backs resting against the net- 
ting and their legs stretched across the hoop to which the cords of the 
net-work are fastened, and from which depends the car. There were 
altogether nine of us—a complete set of human pins for the air to play 
at skittles with—and the majority, myself above the number, no sylphs 
in weight. Above us reeled the great gas-bag like a monster peg-top, 
and all around the car were groups of ren holding to the sides of the 
basket, while the huge iron weights were handed out and replaced by 
large squabby bags of sand. . 

In the course of about ten minutes all the arrangements for starting 
were complete; the grapnel, looking like a bundle of large iron fish- 
hooks, welded together, was hanging over the side of the car. The 
guide-rope, lunger than St. Paul’s is high, and done up in a canvas bag, 
with only the end hanging out, was dangling beside the grapnel, and 
we were raised some fifty feet in the air to try the ascensive power of 
the machine that was to bear us through the clouds. Then, having 
been duly dragged down, the signal was at length given to fire the can- 
nons, and Mr. oe loosening the only rope that bound us to the Gar- 
dens, we shot into the air—or rather the earth seemed to sink sudden- 
ly down, as if the spot of ground, with all the spectators on it, and on 
which we ourselves had been lately standing, had been constructed on 
the same principle as the Adelphi stage, and admitted of being lowered 
at a moment’s notice The last thing that I remember to have seen 
distinctly was the flash of the guns, and instantaneously there appear- 
ed a multitude of upturned faces in the Gardens below, the greater 
part with their mouths wide open, and a cheveuz de frise of hands ex- 
tended above them, all signalling farewell tous. Then, as we swept 
rapidly above the trees, I could see the roadway immediately outside 
the Gardens, stuck all over with rows of tiny people, looking like so 
many black pins on a cushion, and the habbub of the voices below was 
like the sound of a distant school let loose. 

And here began that peculiar panoramic effect which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of a view from a balloon, and which arises from the utter ab- 
sence of all sense of motion in the machine itself. The earth appeared 
literally to consist of a long series «f scenes, which were being contin. 
ually drawn along under you, as if it were a diorama beheld flat upon 
the ground, and gave you almost the notion that the world was an end. 
less landscape stretched upon rollers, which some invisible sprites were 
revolving for your pean | enjoyment. 

Then, as we struck towards the fields of Surrey, and I looked over 
the edge of the car in which I was standing, holding on tight to the 
thick rope descending from the hoop above, and with the rim of the 
wicker work reaching up to my breast, the sight was the most exquis- 
‘ite delight I ever experienced. The houses below looked like the tiny 
‘wooden things out of a child’s box of toys, and the streets like ruts.— 
To peer straight down gave you an awful sense of the height to which 
the balloon had already risen, and yet there was no idea of danger, for 
the mind was too much occupied with the grandeur and novelty of the 
scene all around to feel the leastalarm. As the balloon kept on ascen- 
ding, the lines of buildings grew smaller and smaller, tillin afew min- 
utes the projections seemed very much like the prominences on the lit- 
tle coloured plaster models of countries. Then we could see the gas 
lights along the different lines of road start into light one after another 
all over the earth, and presently the ground seemed to be covered with 
little miniature illumination lamps, such as may be seen resting on the 
grass at the edge of the gravel walks in suburban gardens of amuse- 
ment. The river we could see winding far away, undulating, as it 
streamed along, like a man-of-war’s pennant, and glittering here and 
there in the dusk like grey steel. All round the horizon were thick 
slate-coloured clouds, edged with the orange-red of the departed sun ; 
and with the tops of these we seemed to be ona level. So deep was 
the dusk in the distance, that it was difficult to tell where the earth 
ended and the sky began; and in trying to make out the objects 
afar off, it seemed to be as if you were Neching through so much 
crape. The roads below were now like narrow light-brown ribbons, 
and the bridges across the Thames almost like planks; while the tiny 
black barges, as they floated - the river, appeared no bigger than in- 
sects. The large green fields had dwindled down to about the size of 
kettle-holders, and the hedges were like strips of chenille. 

When we were about a mile above the ground some of us threw pieces 
of paper into the grey air, and that, as we rose and left them below, 
fluttered about like butterflies as they fell. Then some of the more 
noisy of the crew struck a song; while I heard a dyspeptic gentleman 
immediately behind me, as I was kneeling down (for there was but one 
seat,) and stretching my head over the side of the car, contemplating 
the world of wonder below, confess to feeling a little nervous, say- 
ing that he was a man of natural moral courage, but his body overcame 
it as he was subject to fits of indigestion and as a preventive to extreme 
nervousness had taken nothing but vegetables for dinner that day.— 
And I must confess myself that, poised up high in the air, as we were, 
with but a few slender cords to support us, I could not help thinking 
of the awful havoc there would be if the twigs of the wicker car were 
to break and the bottom to give way. 

On what sharp church steeple thought I should I be spitted, and asI 
looked down the beauty of the scene once more took all sense of fear 
from my mind, for the earth now appeared concave with the height, 
and seemed like a huge black bowl—as if it were the sky of the nether 
regions. The lights of the villages scattered over the scene, were like 
clusters of glow-worms from the midst of which you could here and 
there distinguish the crimson speck of some railway lamp. 

«There, I’ve thrown over a letter, directed to my house,” said one 
of the passengers, ‘‘ telling “em we're all safe up here” —and as I stretch- 
ed over the car I saw the little white flattering thing go zigzagging down 
the air, while we still mounted the sky. 

Then some of the passengers, who had supplied themselves with an 
extraordinary stock of courage previous to starting, by means of sundry 
bottles of ‘sparkling champagne,” which had the effect of making them 
more noisy than agreeable in such a situation, must needs begin quar- 
relling with an ‘ elegant” Captain in the hoop, as to whether they be- 
longed to the Snobocracy or the Nobocracy, and at one time their words 
were literally so hig that could the pair have got to close quarters the 
dispute would certainly have assumed a more serious character, for 
jammed —_ together as we were in the car, the least attempt at vio- 
lence would certainly have ended in discharging the whole human cargo 

into the railway station below. But as it was it certainly did appear 





here drew our attention as evidence of the rate at which we were de- 
scending, soon restored order, and made every one anxious to attend 
to the directions of the aéronaut. We could now hear the sounds of 
** Ah bal-loon” again rising from the ground and following in our wake, 
telling us that at the small villages on our way the people were anxi- 
ously looking for our descent. A bag of ballast was entrusted to one 
of the passengers to let fall at a given signal, while Green himself stood 
with the grapnel ready to loose immediately he came to a fitting spot. 
Presently the signal for the descent of the ballast was given, and as it 
dropped it was curious to watch it fall; the earth had seemed almost 
at our feet as the car swept over the fields, but so long was the heavy 
bag in getting to the ground that, as the eye watched it fall and fall, 
the mind was filled with amazement at the height the balloon still was 
in the air. Suddenly the sound as of a gun announced that the bag 
had struck the soil, and then we were told all to sit low down in the 
car and hold fast, and scarcely had we obeyed the orders given than 
the car was suddenly fiercely jerked half round, and all within it thrown 
one on top of another ; immediately after this bump went the bottom of 
the car on the ground giving us so violent a shake that it seemed as if 
every limb in the body had been simultaneously dislocated. Now the 
pep ay on to its side, and lay on the ground struggling with 
the wind, and rolling about, heaving like a huge whale in the agonies 
of death. 

‘** For heaven’s sake! hold fast,” shouted Mr. Green, as we were 
dashed up and down in the car, all rolling one on the other, with each 
fresh lurch of the giant machine stretched on the ground before us, and 
from which we could hear the gas roaring from the valve, like the blast 
to a furnace. 

** Sit still, all of you, I say !” roared our pilot, as he saw some one 
endeavouring to leave the car. 

Again we were pitched right on end, and the bottom of the car shift- 
ed inte a ditch, the water of which bubbled up through the wicker 
work of the car, and I, unlucky wight, who was seated in that part to 
which the concussions were mostly confined, soon began to feel that I 
was quietly sitting in a pool of water. 

To move, however, was evidently to peril not only one’s own life, but 
that of all the other passengers, and still no one came to us, for we had 
fallen in a swamp, which we afterwards found out was Pirbright-com- 
mon, situate some half dozen miles from Guildford, 

Presently, however, to our great delight, some hundred drab-smocke 
ed countrymen appeared, almost as if by magic, around the edges of 
the car ; for some little time they were afraid te touch, but at last they 
got a firm hold of it, and we were one after another extricated from 
our seats. 

To tell the remainder of the adventure would be tame and cull; auf- 
fice it, after some two hours’ Jabour, the aérial machine, car, grapnels, 
and all, was rolled and packed up in a cart, and thus transported, an 
hour after midnight, to Guildford ; the voyagers journeying to the 
game town in a tilted cart, delighted with their trip, and listening to 
the many curious adventures of the veteran aéronaut who had success- 
fully piloted them and some hundred others through the air; and who, 
now that the responsibility of our lives rested no longer in his hands, 
seemed a thoroughly different man: before he was taciturn, and almost 
irritable when spoken to; and now he was garrulous, and delighting us 
with his intelligence, his enterprise, his enthusiasm, and his courtesy. 
Indeed, long shall we all remember the pleasant night we passed with 
the old etherial pilot on his 500th ascent with the Royal Nassau Bal- 
loon.—Jllustrated London News. 


_——— 
THE NEW ENGLISH CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The work of reconstructing the Great Exhibition building at Syden- 
ham is now being — forward with great vigour, and that specta- 
cle of well applied labour which in Hyde Park excited such unqualified 
admiration is about to be successfully repeated. Already the site bas 
been cleared, the foundation to a great extent prepared, a vast mass of 
materials collected on the ground, and even the plan of the surrounding 
gardens and their embellishments roughly struck out. Great as was 
the speed with which the old building was reared, there is every rea- 
son to believe that in this respect the new will rival, if it does not 
eclipse it. The credit of the nation for punctuality no longer acts as a 
stimulus on the contractors, but they will, no doubt, show themselves 
men of their word, and they have not only the experience of the previ- 
ous undertaking to aid them, but they work to a great extent with the 
same hands, the same materials, and the same proportions. The very 
bell that summoned the labourers to their work—the crane that lifted 
the heavier castings, and the hydraulic press that tested the girders in 
Hyde Park, are again at their former uses Huge piles of materials, 
ee so as to be most available, are stacked in order along the 
ground. There are long rows of prostrate columns, reviving, by the 
paint upon them, recollections of Owen Jones’s colouring. ‘The doors 
through which so vast a tide of humanity swept last summer are depo- 
sited in a heap one above the other, ready for fresh service. One sees 
mountains of sashbars, window-frames, panelling, Paxton gutters, rail- 
ings, bracings, girders, and other materials, all bearing about them the 
traces of their late use, and apparently little deteriorated in condition 
thereby. There is also an immense accumulation of glass, stowed 
away in a shed erected for the purpose, and the percentage of that 
brittle material destroyed in the transfer from Hyde Park is said to be 
remarkable small. In laying the foundations the permanent character 
of the new structure is shown by the increased size of them, but the old 
proportions and the rule of having everything a multiple of 24 are pre- 
served. It is this principle which renders the details of construction 
in such undertakings so simple and economical, aud which now, fully 
recognized as it is, promises to yield the grandest results to the science 
of architecture. While the actual site of the palace has thus been 
cleared and prepared for the superstructure, and while vast accumula 
tions of materials have been made, the working drawings have also 
been completed, or nearly so, and a few days more will show the whole 
design growing to reality, with a speed and certainty which the mecha- 
nical resources of this country alone render practicable. It is a gra- 
tifying feature of the new undertaking that the more immediate direc- 
tion of the work is confided to Mr. Henderson, whose ill health was so 
severely felt by the firm of which he is a member during the struggle 
to be ready for the opening of the Exhibition. Mr. Henderson’s great 
energy and practical skill admirably qualify him for the task on which 
he has entered, and he hasin Mr. Cochrane, who occupied the same 
position in Hyde Park, a most effective foreman. Of the building 
which they are about to raise, the main features are sufficiently well 
known to justify a natural anxiety in the public mind for its success- 
ful completion. There cannot be a doubt that the new Crystal Palace 
will be a far more splendid edifice than the old, though the wonder 
which the novelty of the latter inspired may somewhat blunt our ap- 
preciation. The site is magnificent, and commands a glorious prospect, 
in which London, with her far extending suburbs and her population 
of 2,000,000, forms but a section of the view. Looking south-east even 
now, the eye is carried over a smiling and variegated landscape without 
obstruction, as far as its powers can reach; but no conception can at 
present be formed of the circuit visible from an additional elevation of 
200 feet, and embracing within its ample verge, not only the panorama 
of the metropolis, and the course of our greatest river to the sea, but 
the Surrey hills, abounding in natural beauty, and the rich lands of 
Kent, the garden of England. Then it must be remembered that the 
palace itself will not be the least remarkable feature of the scene, shin- 
ing on its elevated site, and made resplendent by having the sky as its 
background. Crowning the ridge, it will be conspicuous for many a 
mile, its towers, arched transepts, and nave, finely breaking up and di- 
versifying its encrmous dimensions. The monotonous effect of the old 
building will be completely removed, and it will rise into the air a no- 
ble temple, dedicated to the innocent recreation of the people. The 
grounds of Penge Park, which it immediately overlooks, are nicely un- 
dulated, and the frontage, which has a south eastern exposure from the 
way in which the land drops, will be elevated and commanding. An 





most ludicrous that two rational beings must choose that place of all! 
others for engaging in some paltry squabble as to the vulgar division) 
of thehuman family into ** Nobs” and ‘: Snobs.” 

,>ilence, however, was soon restored by Mr. Green reminding the 
disputants that we were descending at arapid rate, and it was time 
= began to look out for their safety. 

he dyspeptic passenger, who during the dispute had evidently been 
suffering from another attack of nervousness, was at length terrified 
beyond human endurance by the gentleman who was rather the worse 
for champagne indulging in even warmer language than he had yet 
given vent to. 

“« For mercy sake don’t swear up here, my good man,” shivered out 
the poor invalid, “ Wait till you get down below, if you must swear. 
We are always in the hands ot Providence ; but up here, it strikes me, 
that our lives are literally hanging by a thread.” 

The collapsing of the bottom part of the balloon to which Mr. Green 


open colonnade on this side will run along the whole length of the 
structure, and the arches of the three transepts, recessed to a depth of 
24 feet, will, from their great height and the effect of shadow, be sin- 


gularly imposing. That in the centre will be 200 feet high, and it has 


just been proposed by Mr. Barry to surmount the whole with three 
vast domes, the loftiest rising 400 feet from the base. The work of de- 
coration has been commenced externally, the main avenue, the spaces 
for some of the fountains, and the line of terraces being roughly indi- 
cated, The genius of Paxton will soon bring this part of the under- 
taking into shape and consistency. Penge Park is remarkably well 
adapted for the operations contemplated, and there are some fine speci- 
mens of timber already on the ground, which will no doubt be turned 
to good and telling account. Among the more striking features ef this 


portion of the works is a lofty tower with a tank at the top 50 fect 
square, which it is proposed to construct for the supply of the foun- 
tains, and which is to be so arranged that it can itself be converted into 
an immense cascade, 





Of the internal decorations and other points comprised in the co 
pany’s scheme it would be permature yet to say much, for, though the 


lans connected with them have been so far matu ; 
biy undergo extensive modifications, as discuaians oer ee” 
Each department has been intrusted to the ablest men that could be ; 
found to take charge of it, and they are all now busily engaged in for e 
ing their several collections. Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt are ote 4 
ing the continent for the materials of artistic embellishment and de ;. 
oration ; Professor Ansted is getting together a great series of geolo ical 
illustrations ; the section of natural history is intrusted to the es t 
care of Professor Edward Forbes, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Gould 
assisted by Mr. Thompson, of King’s College. Dr. Latham has under- 
taken the ethnological department, and the winter. garden is, of course 
the special object of Sir Joseph Paxton’s solicitude, who will, no doubt, 
do everything that a knight can to bring down into the 19th century. 
and within a few minutes’ drive of London, the fabled gardens of the 
Hesperides, without the dragon. The last accession made to the com- 
pany’s staff, and perhaps the most valuable for them, as a commercial 
body, is Mr. Belshaw, tat most successful, active, and obliging super- 
intendent of the working}Jetails of exhibitions since their commencement 
in this country. He will fill his old position in the New Crystal Palace 
and exhibitors occupying space there will be under his special care. 
The applications of this kind are already coming in fast, though a rent 
will be charged, and it is expected that this will eventually turn out 
a considerable source of revenue. Viewedas a whole, the undertaking 
of the Crystal Palace Nae = ae is one which manifestly deserves to be 
received by the public with the greatest favour, and which every phil- 
anthropic mind must wish to see successful Yet, at this critical stage 
in their operations, the directors should bear carefully in mind certain 
points which the experience of the Great Exhibition suggests, and 
which, if not held steadfastly in view, may cover a good and nobly. in. 
tended enterprise with disaster. Their subscribed capital is £500,000. 
—their plans already contemplate an expenditure far beyond that 
amount, and probably not much under £1,000,000 sterling. They will 
find that before any dividend can be paid on this amount a large annual 
sum will be required for the expenses of maintenance. Their reliance 
on the commercial value of their undertaking is rightly based upon the 
patronage of the industrious classes. To have that patronage the 
charge for admission must be easily within the means of those classes. 
Now, ifthe preliminary outlay is not very carefully guarded, this will 
be impossible. The humbler classes paid their shillings to see the 
Exhibition, but that was once in a way, and because the glories of the 
spectacle were fleeting. The bare knowledge that a sight can be seen 
at any time tends greatly to disarm curiosity ; and the strict commer- 
cial character of the new undertaking dissolves a considerable amount 
of that popular sympathy which was felt for a common effort, in which 
all made sacrifices to do homage to the dignity of labour. The Great 
Exhibition was self-supporting, but it was also, while it lasted, a great 
freewill offering Some were paid, and rightly so, for what they did; 
but the majority contributed their time, their skill, and their property 
gratuitously. Had it taken place under the Mundy contract one may 
fairly question whether the success achieved would have been nearly 
so brilliant, and, even as matters stand, with the great body of the 
work done by voluntary effort, and the whole world agog about the 
splendour of the spectacle, the surplus is only £150,000. English 
companies engaged in new undertakings almost always set to work ex- 
travagantly; and, while they carry out what they engage to do in first- 
rate style, they overlay it with an expense which long impedes the 
public benefit to be derived from it. ‘The Royal Commission, on the 
contrary, as trustees of the funds collected for the Exhibition, did not 
scruple to screw everything down as tightly as possible; and they had 
in the acting members of their Executive two men singularly well 
qualified to control the extravagance of the accomplished artists and 
clever projectors by whom they were surrounded. For the labour 
performed, therefore, the economical management of the recent spec- 
tacle in Hyde Park is probably unparalleled in this country ; and we 
sincerely hope that in that respect the Crystal Palace Company will 
not be too self-confident to imitate a safe and prudent example. Mag- 
nificence and prodigality in the present day are not necessarily synony- 
mous; and even the favour of the million may be overestimated.— TZimes, 
Sept. 14th. 

——. 

Tue Neruersy Game License.—We had already marked for no- 
tice a very funny document published in late London papers, when 
Punch of the 25th ult. unexpectedly came to hand by the Collins 
steamer of the 22nd. We therefore let our witty contemporary have 
his say on the subject, only adding our impression that the clever, 
crafty, scheming Baronet richly deserves a castigation for his attempt 
to gain undeserved credit for liberality. 


Puncn, My DEAR Boy—Though you do, sometimes, in the excess of 
your zeal for the poor farmers, call us vermin, I know you.are fond of 
us, and would feel great pleasure in seeing myself at your table to- 
morrow. You would not like to have us all utterly destroyed; you 
would desire that some reasonable compromise should be made with 
the agriculturists on our behalf. Therefore you will be pleased with 
a circular relative to our family, which your old friend, Sir James 
Graham, has addressed to his Netherby tenants. This communication 
states that 

““*Sir James Graham, unsolicited, has much pleasure in notifying to his ten- 
antry, that they have his permission to hunt and kill hares and rabbits on their 
several farms, between the hours of sunrise and sunset—the time for killing hares 
being limited to the usual period, from the 27th of September to the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. Neither guns nor snares to be used.’ 

‘* Neither guns nor snares to be used—but Sir James Graham vouch- 
safes to allow his tenants to kill hares and rabbits, as many as they 
can, by hunting. There is the course of coursing open to them for 
prosecuting these four legged trespassers; and also,-it would seem, 
that of knocking on the head all the rabbits and hares that will wait 
till the sportsman walks over them. Now, my dear Sir, doesn’t it 
strike you that this is an extremely mild and moderate concession to 
the demand for the right to abate‘ vermin” Shouldn’t you, if you 
were a rat, and the increase of your tribe had, at least in some mea- 
sure, to be limited, be sufficiently happy to be exterminated with such 
merciful restrictions? I do say that Sir James Graham deserves the 
thanks of every Ware and rabbit on his estate for thus endeavouring to 
mitigate their persecution by the farmers. But that those gentlemen 
themselves will be equally obliged to him, is an expectation in which 
I am afraid Sir James is very considerably too sanguine. His circular 
proceeds :— 

“¢This permission will be continued from the present date until further notice. 
During its continuance, Sir James Graham confidently expects and trusts that such 
a concession on his part will induce all his tenants, by themselves and their ser- 
vants, to preserve the winged game on their respective farms, to the utmost of 
their power, for the amusement of himself, his family, aud friends. 

‘**Such a concession!’ I really fear, Sir, that the farmer who re- 
joices—vr ought to rejoice—in vassalage to Sir James Graham, will be 
ungrateful enough to tear his landlord’s gracious proclamation - 
pieces and stamp upon it, fling it behind the fire, or, more wisely, Ne , 
his pipe with it. For the man may, very possibly, fancy that _ 
mocked and insulted by the request to subserve so assiduously the 
amusement of a gentleman, by whom that very amusement—shooting— 
is expressly interdicted to himself. He will hardly discern the im- 
mense favour granted him in this unsolicited grace, this - eangoaty4 
indulgence, this motu proprio, a8 Sir James's ally, the Pope, woul 
say. Therein, indeed, the Netherby farmer—and everybody else, too, 

robably—will recognise rather the pompous egotism of the ex- official 
oor Law Beadle than the liberal jocosity of the present Manchester 
Progressionist. A mighty boon, to be sure, has Sir James Graham 
conferred upon his tenantry in licensing them to kill hares, provided 
they neither shoot nor snare them! Yet I am sorry to say, Mr. Punch, 
I have no hope that this act of generosity will in the least improve his 
prospects of becoming Prime Minister—to execute the designs of the 
Irish Brigade, and to oppose the machinations of Mr. Mazzini against 
the Papacy, either in Downing Street or St. Martin’s-le Grand. His 
game, and his game-licence, will be alike seen through, Sir, or I'll be 
jugged—and you may eat Your humble friend, z 
«* Netherby, Sept 14, 1852. ** Poor Puss. 
A Question or Law.—We lately published the letter of a corres- 
ondent of long standing, writing from Copenhagen, and me gag 
upon the aspect of politics in the ancient Kingdom of Denmark. é = 
topic, however, which just at present excites the warmest interest met 
only in the capit 1 but in the provinces of that country, our oar og 
dent did not touch upon, and we accordingly proceed to supply 
ission. : ne 
*"Bome year or two ago the King married privately a milliaer apd 





: time 
dressmaker of Copenhagen named Luisa Rasmussen. At the same : 
she was raised into the ranks of the nobility by the title of the Coun 
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_ The lady’s earlier reputation had not been morally spot- 
‘on Dat obe was a8 aaa as her Sidagpcom with whom she had been 
on intimate terms for some time previously The marriage was intend- 
ed to be of the sort called monganatic, or left handed ; in this kind of 
unions, which are peculiar to royal and noble families of Northern 
Europe, the wife and children are excluded from the rights belonging 
to the rank and from the succession of the husband. The Countess 
Danner—who is forty-three years old, rather stout, and very plain, 
put kind-hearted and full of talent,—has never been publicly acknow- 
ledged at Copenhagen as the wife of Frederic VII, but he has always 
spoken of her as such to hisintimates. Every body knows the fact of 
arriage. 
: Secently. however, on occasion of a visit made by the Countess to 
Jutland, she was received with ublic festivities by mogistrates and 
ople, just a8 if she had been the Queen, and since then it has been 
whispered abroad that he intends to raise her to that dignity. Here- 
upon arises a tempest in the public mind, and newspapers and pam- 
phlets grow heated in the discussion. Thirty-two of the latter have al- 
ready appeared at Copenhagen, and the cry is still they come. These 
ublications are of every kind, from the gravest legal arguments down 
to the grossest attacks upon the character of the lady, and the most 
iquant revelation as to her history. And yet so much liberty of the 
ress exists in Denmark at present, that the police have suppressed 
oaly one, &@ poem entitled Rasmussine, which describes the life of the 
Countess from her childhood among the lowest classes of people, 
through her career as a theatrical supernumerary, and a milliner at 
Paris and Copenhagen, up to her marriage, in @ perfectly merciless 
strain of truth or fiction, and more probably of both. 

The more serious pamphlets relate to the legal aspects of the matter, 
and where lawyers differ on such a point, the controversy 18 of course 
interesting. The pivot of the whole dispute is the fact that morganatic 
marriage, though legally recognized in Germany, is not known to the 
Danish law ; thus on the one hand it is coutended that the union Is abso. 
lutely the same as any other marriage, and the Count2ss entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the King’s wife, just as though there had 
been no special compact or understanding between them. The oppesite 
party maintain that there is no legal marriage in the case, and that a 
wedding where the husband gives the wife bis left instead of bis right 
hand is no wedding at all. To this the reply is that neither the civil 
nor the ecclesiastical law prescribes which hand shall be given, and 
that one is as good as the other. A marriage were even no hand was 

iven would, they contend, be sacramental and binding, and therefore 
the left hand confers the same rights and the same obligations as the 
right. It is almost needless to say that the clergy go with this party 
against those who maintain that there has been no marriage in the 


oase. 

Still more warmth is given to the quarrel by the desire of the King 
to proclaim the Countess as his Queen, and, indeed, the suspicion that 
such was his intention has long been entertained. His next friends say 
that he may do so, since Denmark, very recently an absolute monarchy, 
has no law restraining the Sovereign’s pleasure in that respect. Some 
of them, however, dissuade him from the step 

What is singular is, that the people dislike the Countess as much as 
the aristocracy, while many among the middle classes support her cause 
for the simple reason that she is of humble birth. But so great is the 

pular opposition to her, that she cannot appear in the street without 
eA insulted; the other day a lady, who was mistaken for her, had 
her carriage stopped by a mob, and was desperately frightened, till the 
mistake was explained and she was allowed to go. The Countess, how- 
ever, lives in great retirement and avoids all public display. She is 
said to be both patriotic and eharitable, and it is possible that, in time, 
she may outlive the hatred of her antagonists and see herself peacefully 
acknowledged ; at any rate, few of the adventurous characters of the 
day have passed throngh a stranger vicissitude of circumstances. 
Meanwhile, the question as to whether she is legally married or not, 
may continue to afford a subject for the wrangling of Danish lawyers 
—V. ¥. Tribune. 

Corsican Banpitt1.—Tke Paris Constitutionnel contains the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ From information which we have reason to believe exact, 
the number of bandits who exercise at present a sort of temporary 
sovereignty in Corsica is 225. Out of this number some have acquired 
a great reputation by their audacity and by the multiplicity of their 
crimes. There are twenty or thirty such. Bandittism has become a 
sort of speculation, a very lucrative trade. It is, in general, recruited 
from men pursued by their creditors, or of abandoned character, whvu 
become malefactors in order to have a profession. Frequently the 
slightest pretext, an offence against the game laws, a fight, serves them 
for a pretext to ‘take to the country,’ and to regulate, the musket fa 
hand, the affairs of their canton. Their grand means of action is the 
fear which they inspire by their acts. This fear is so great that for 
the most part the persons whom they ransom submit without the least 
complaint to their exigencies, or even give them an asylum in their 
own houses, being certain to be killed if they allow a murmur to be 
heard, or if they invoke the support of the authorities. Judical inves- 
tigations have proved facts which establish to what point, under the 
empire of terror, the notions of good and evil confounded, and how the 
moral sense becomes obliterated. Proof has been obtained that inhab- 
itants of towns, people in high station, functionaries, and clergymen 
have corresponded with the bandits, or given them protection, in order 
to preserve their property, or to oppose them to other bandits too ex- 
acting or too menacing, to satisfy private hatred, and to employ them 
in electoral conflicts, in rallying some and in intimidating others. — 
Finally, the more murders a bandit has committed the more he is con- 
sidered, the more he finds complaisant friends to remove him from the 
pursuit of the gendarmerie. We must not then, be surprised if bandits 
succeed in prolonging this audacious battle against civilization and 
against society. ‘Temperate, indefatigable, knowing well the country, 
protected by the nature of the soil, by inaccessible caverns, by impene- 
trable brush wood, receiving mysterious notice of the approach of danger, 
imposing silence on their enemies by fear, they live long years at war 
with humanity, and have only to dread treason. It is by treason, in 
fact, that the most formidable amongst them have succumbed. Some 
vindictive shepherd, whom they have offended, indicates their retreat, 
and, surrounded by the armed force, they fall after having valiantly 
defended themselves. Such was the end of the Serafino Battinis, the 
Padovanis, and the Massonis, to speak only of the most recent cases.— 
These rare successes of the gendarmerie attest the insufficiency of the 
means of repression which are at present in the power of the authorities 
It is certain, in fact, that in the country districts the intervention of 
bandittism in all social transactions cannot be prevented. The bandits 

assume to themselves the privilege of ordering or interdicting marria- 
ges. At one time they force landowners to sell their property; at 
another to abstain from asale. If the price of sale appears to them too 
high they reduce it by their private authority. One of their constant 
subjects of anxiety is to prevent the letting of houses destined for the 
gendarmerie. Almost always their orders are respectfully obeyed. If 
they meet with a refusal, the mildest coercive measure is to order the 
owner out to cultivate his land. In case of violation of this order they 
consider themselves obliged in conscience to support by musket shot the 
execution of their decrees. A certain number of examples suffice to 
cause such terror that no one thinks of disobeying. The audacious pro- 
ceedings which secure immunity to the bandits so long as they are free 
serves them powerfully when they fall into the hands of justice. A 
vast system of intimidation is employed against magistrates, witnesses, 
and jurymen. Thence arise so many judicial scandals ; avowed crim- 
inals escape from public vengeance, thanks to the timidity of witnesses : 
Witnesses who dare to speak are assassinated after the trial ; jurymen 
admit the case of violent provocation to excuse evident assassinations, 
Criminal statistics and the proceedings before the court of assizes sup- 
Ply on this subject innumerable documents, which do not leave any 
doubt as to the gravity of the evil ani the necessary of curing it. Such 
is the character of bandittism in Corsica. It will easily be understood 
to what extent this redoubtable institution of malefactors is an obsta- 
cle to the progress of civilization. Security is the first condition of 
agricultural development. Now bandittism weighs on all affairs, me- 

haces all isolated men, and eae all transactions. Itis time and 
more than time to put an end to it by efficacious measures well concei- 
ved and resolutely executed.” 








Osrarintinc A CotontaAL Appointment —The normal school of 
Sydney affords one of the many comical anecdotes afloat illustrating 
the mode in which officials in England attend to colonial affairs. In 
Consequence of the suggestion of Mr. Lowe’s committee, after the heat 
of the educational question had toned down, application was made to 
the Colonial. office for a master acquainted with the Irish school system, 
and capable of taking charge of a normal school for the instruction of 
Masters in that system. For nearly four years the Colonial. office slept 
on the application : at the end of that time, by some chance, the “ order 
for & schoolmaster” turned up. Earl Grey, it is presumed, after some 
i2quiries, selected a Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson received a letter, desir- 


ing him to call on Earl Grey, in Downing-street. He went, was con- 
gratulated, was fivoured with a little of thelgood advice, of which great 
men keep for the benefit of the small, and then handed over to Mr. 
Benjamin Hawes, the late Under-Secretary for the Colonies, who, in 
due course, handed him over to Mr. Gairdner, the chief clerk, who 
transferred him to a stylish young gentleman. name unknown, who 
stood with his back to the fire, and a pot of stout in his right hand, and 
delivered himself something in the following strain :—** Weli, you're 
appointed to this berth in Australia? Consider yourself lucky ; you'll 
make your fortune. Now, these colonial fellows are in a deuce of a 
hurry, so you must lose no time. Let me see the shipping-list. Ah! 
here’s a ship sails on Friday for Adelaide. This is Monday, you must 
go on Friday: your passage will be paid, and all right.” Mr. Wilson 
remonstrated on the shortness of the time, but it was of no use; the 
colonists were in a *‘ deuce of a hurry.” He suggested that Adelaide 
was a considerable distance from Sydney. The objection was pcoh- 
poohed : knowledge of colonial geography is not an indispensible quali- 
fication for the Colonial-office, Poor Mr. Wilson was hurried off by 
the ship to Adelaide with such speed that his wife is said to have died on 
the voyage, from the excitement and fatigue of packing. Arrived at 
Adelaide, he had to wait nearly a month for a conveyance to Sydney. 
Arrived in Sydney, and installed in his office, he was questioned as to 
the latest improvements in the [rish national system. He knew nothing 
about it, had never heard of it, had never seen any of the books, he had 
been master of an excellent Church of England school. So, after four 
years’ delay, in desperate haste, the Colonial-office had sent off the 
wrong man, to the wrong place? In justice to Mr. Wilson it is right to 
add, that, being a clever and conscientious man, he applied himself to 
the study of the Irish school-books, and has performed the duties of his 
office with credit to himself and advantage to the colony.—Sidney’s The 
Three Colonies of Australia, 





‘“‘SoME THINGS CAN BE DONE AS WELL As OTHERS.”—The Eve. 
ning Post, a few days since, published the following lines, from which 
the vowel *‘e” is excluded (that vowel being the one in most common 
use). Our contemporary intimated at the same time, that it would be 
difficult to produce such another stanza. 

A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy’s might- 
To quiz is vain, for ‘tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 
The subjoined may not rise to the same lofty pitch of excellence; but it 
has at least the same peculiarity. 
What's writ is writ; but wait a bit— 
Sam Patch was not far wrong. 
I too can do as much as you 
In rhyming—short, or long. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No, 198, sy W. W. K. or BALTIMORE. 
BLACK. 
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1H. H. LEEDS, AUCTIONEER. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS’ 
GREAT ANNUAL 
SALE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PAINTINGS. 


At the National Academy of Design, No. 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street 
on WEDNESDAY “ih; THURSDAY 28th, une FRIDAY 29h inet” ©o"® 


as. eee STEVENS & WILLIAMS beg leave to announce their First 

: re _, ale of Paintings by American and Foreign Artists of distinguished 

re fs ation to 7 uce smongst others ihe works of Durand, Huntington, Doughty, Rossiter. 

— bere —— Ranney, Rembrandt Peale. Annelli, Carter, Beard, Poole, Sianey 

re rey» F u $0 oy €., and to close consignments a nuuber of high cost Paintings now 
In announcing this sale to which they confidently invite the atte: 

purchasers from all parts of the United States, they propose to poy OS apy 

eS tenet oon framed which have only been obtainable at private purchase, 

» nilemen’s Galleries, and to present from ti reo- 

type, as it were. of the state of Modern Art on this side of ihe Atlantic While the etapere- 

tion of leading Artists, already secured is a guarantee of works which in the ordi course 

of purchase and sale would rarely be open to the great body of connoisseurs, it is believed 

that the plan will 8o fully meet the wishes of buyers as at once to return to the Artists ben: 
ba equal to ~~ _ public must derive from such an exposition. 

—— will beready end the Pictures exhibited as above on and after the 17th inet. 


UNIVERSITY OF McGILL COLLEGE AT MONTREAL, 


"(HE Winter Session of the Medical Department of this Uni si i 
~ niversity wi 
MONDAY, Nov EMBER Ist, and will continue six months, to the and of dat ie 
Lectures a week witli te givenin each of the Classes, except Clinical Medicing and 8 
wery. and — ppratense, all 
he usus vantages of Librury, M ° i 
enjoyed by the Student ury, Museum, well-arranged Dissecting Roum, &c., are 
Comfortable Board may be had at from two and a half to three ] 
collateral advantage is that Students may, while studying Medicine wae 
= pee | oy he by boardiog ina French family i 
e Tickets of this University qualify f ination ail — 
Great Britele aed the United =e y for examination at the Ccilegea and Universities of 





er week, anda 
rea knowledge 


Montreal, Sept. 22, 1352. A. F. HOLMES, M.D. & P., Secretary Med. ~ 





EORGE KREISLER & EDWARD F. WARD, (the latter] 
G Ton & Co.) bave formed a Copartnersbip for the Sede rhage Senn of aaa. 
Business in this Cit) , under the firm of KREISLER & WARD. — 











ARANAGA & BRYAN, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Rio de Janeiro, 
JOHN KREISLER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Malaga. 

KEKISLER & WARD, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
New York, Aug. 2, 1852. New York. 





POREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


EADERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS are respectfully informed that the 
R established a Library for ye out Preah ena , A Foreign Books. wrt 
Terms, expiaining how persons residing out of the city can avail themselves of the advan 
tages of this plan, can be had on application at the Libraire Etrangere, 557 Broadway. The 
ary a tan be ready in afew days.—Oct. 6. FRANCIS HORSFALL 
ct. 9—It r 





SACRED MUSIC STORE, 389 BROADWAY. 


A. NOVELLO has opened a Store at the above address, for the sale of y 
J. SICAL PUBLICATIONs, #3 in Lendon; including Oratortos in P. F. Soot t ie, = 
for Musical Societies. Music furthe servic> uf EptscopaL, CONGREGATIONAL and CATHOLIC 
CuurcHrs. Music for the Orcan and Piano-Forte, including MOZART’s CELEBRATED 
Compositions; SONGs, GLE S, MADRIGALS, and a great variety of other Music, in score and 
parts at reduced prices. Catalogues may be had gratis on application at 389 Broadwa: 

New York. Oct. o—1t” 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH ON TUESDAY, 


I. APPLETON’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND ENGINEERS’ 
ee Edited by Julius W. Adams, Civil Engineer. Price 25 coute.” trae ee 
um. 
“The best popular journal for practical men in the 
uaste ee F Mechanic Arts and Sciences that our 
Il, CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH —By Alice B Alice 
Author of “No Such Word as Fail,” &c., with Illustrations 16mo Padget gre 
_. This is one of those truthful tales which will win the admiration of all readers. Its pathos 
its good sense, excellent moral impression, and lively narrative, are seldom surpassed, , 


Ill. REUBEN MEDLICOTT ; Or, The Corning Man. By Wm. M. Savage. Esq., 
thor of “The Bachelor of Albany.” “My Un e ate,” vol. = rer. 
Were; that it ona y y Uncle the Curate,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo., paper cover, 

This volume is from the graphic pen of the well-known author of ‘The Bachelor of 
Albany.” It isa vivid picture of the future man of society as formed under the exciting 
influences of the present day, and abounds in strong delineations of striking and active 
enemy The | ate r - _ pee fw eres apon one who yielded his intellect to 

2m Was never portrayed with so much distinctness and e ion. i 
pe rah ha =. ay xpression. Itis written witha 




















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 197. 


White Black, 
1. Kt to Q7 ch. KtoQ4 
2. B tks P. Kt moves. 


8. RtoQ6 checkmate. 





_ To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. W. K. Quite right throughout—* Tro ;”’ solu- 
tion also correct ; but the fact of your abiliyy to solve a three move Problem is not 
conclusive as to its unfitness for publication. 





Tue New Lessees or Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The prospec- 
tus of a new company, designated as ‘* Her Majesty’s Theatre Associ- 
ation,” has been issued, with the names of the Duke of Leinster, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Frederic Mildred, Esq , and B. Oliviera, Esq., 
M. P., as trustees; and the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Har- 
rington, Majcr-General the Honourable H. F.C. Cavendish, Sir John 
Bayley, Bart , and C. Barry Baldwin, Esq , as committeemen. It is 
said a large proportion of the shares have already been subscribed. 
Our chance of any opera at Pall Mall next season seems to rest on the 
success of this novel speculation. The prospectus says— 


‘* A contract has been entered into fur the purchase of the lease of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre from the present proprietor; and the Association will have the be- 
nefit of this agreement, the purchase-money being represented by 20,000 paid up 
shares. In this purchase is included the lessee’s interest in the sum of £12,526 
12s. 9d. Three per Cent Reduced Annuties, invested as an accumulating guaran- 
tee fund. This fund will be increased from time to time, so as to form a sinking- 
fund, and place the Association on the firmest basis. The properties are to be 
taken at a valuation, which in no case isto exceed £25,000. The Association to 
have the benefit of any surplus beyond that sum. The properties of the Associa- 
tion will consist of the lease ofthe theatre and concert-room, which hag nearly 40 
years to run, estimated at £100,000; the properties greatly exceed in value thirty 
thousand pounds, but the amountto be paid by the Association is not to exceed 
£25,000 ; the effective capital £75,000; total, £200,000. The affairs of the As- 
sociation will be conducted by a managing director appointed by the committee ; 
and previously to the commencement of each season the personal privileges to be 
reserved to the shareholders will be defined by the committee.” 





M. ve Lamartine.—This distinguished author is announcing for 
the seventh time his approaching departure for Smyrna, and, as usual, 
at the moment appears an advertisement concerning his new work. We 
grow quite confused and perplexed. Is the work to puff the journey, 
or the journey to puff the work? One thing is evident. However 
widely the poet and the President may differ upon the subject of gov- 
ernment, their musical taste is the very same, for neither can ever 
grow tired of playing ‘ Partant pour la Syrie” and both, moreover, 
are greatly disposed to identify themselves with the jeune et beau 

nois.— Paris letter. 








AN ENGLISH LADY (who was educated, and for several years sutsequently 
resided in France, ) 1s desirous of procuring a situation as Visiting Governess. She 
is competent to teach the higher English branches, French, Ltalian, German and Music. 
She is permitted to refer to Dr. Bartlett, No 86 William street. 
Apply by letter addressed to A. M.,care of the Rev. Mr. Dickson, No. 327 East Twelfth 
mr Oct. 9—41. 





REMOVAL. 


J R. POLLOCK, Agent for the ALBION in Philadelphia, has removed his Office, 
¢ from 205 Chesaut Sireet to 28 South Seventh Street, three doors below Chesnut. 





LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to ‘ncrease the number of his C! i 
Schools, and with Private Pupils. For Terms, &c apply at his residence, No's Got- 
tage Place. three doors from Bleecker. 
New York, Sept. 6, 1852. 


SOcreTy LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Forses, Librarian, 








PASSAGE FOR AUSTRALIA. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, for Melbourne, Port 
Philip, and Sydney. The noble and rea! clipper ship ONECO, Captain Drew, will 
succeed the Ocean Eagle, as fourth ship of this line, and sail punctually on the 10th of 
October. The manner in which the ships cf this line have been provisioned and fitted out, 
has established for them a preference over all others, even at higher rates. This ship is 
guaranteed superior, in every respect, to a!l others now advertised for Australia iu this 





port. An experie..ced surgeon and proper attendants provided. 
For freight or passage apply toJOHN OGDEN, 116 Wall street, or R.W.CAMERON, 








G P. PUTNAM & CO. WILL PUBLISH 
: ON WEDNESDAY: 
. A NEW ENGLAND TALE and Miscellan’ 
of “ Hope Leslie,” “Red Wood, oy 1 <a ae + Or matin M. Sedgwick, autho 
Also, uniform wit the above, 
CLARENCE-—A Tele of ourown Times Revised edition. 
ll. SUPPLEMENT TO PUTNAM’S BOOK-BUYER’S MANU 
; k ’ AL. Bein Cc 
preheasive Catalogue of th i € bliss 
Seren the real he St ps | aa important American and Foreign Books, published 
one Also, New Edition, including the Supplement, of 
BOOK-BUYER’S MANUAL. A Guide to Formati i 
st _ . t nation of Libraries, &c. Com- 
pricing the ie Books in every department of Literature. Svo., paper cover, 25 ceats; 
Ill. THE CRESCENT AND THE CRO3S; or eali 
Travel. By Eliot Warburton. A New Edition. isin ‘cloth Oi 2s, es oS ees 
ON FRIDAY: 
eae or, Life on the Border. By Cora Montgomery. 12mo. Paper, 25cts.¢ 
“ Aspirited series of Pictures of Texan and Mexican Border Life.’ 
NEXT WEEK: 
1, RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW ENGLAND B ; 
Southern Matron. By Mrs. Caroline Gilman Revised Bitton. oad Rete. 
Il. GARDEN WALKS WITH THE POETS. Edited by Mrs. Kirkland, 
Ill. THE WORLD’S PROGRESS—A Dicti tnam 
New edition, with corrections and additions. a ee ae 


Ill TH® CHOICE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. Comprisi 
a, Whi:nsicalities, Hood’s Owa, and Whims and Oddities. Finlly peed ye 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY J. S. REDFLELD, CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 
NOW READY— 
I, PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Hovussaye, Author of “ 
and Women of the 18th Century.” With beautifull iP Li Volt — 
Madame de Parabere. 2 vols. a. cloth, $2 50. ae AGS SS Ce ae 


ALSO, 

Il, MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.— 
tects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, cao. 
—. — mango ene ela ee Poets, Politicians Preachers Savans, 
Statesmen, Travellers Voyagera iors, Cc ing i i k ? 
in one volume, !2mo. cloth, $1 50. eo ey any Biographical Sketches, 


Ill THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life at ade, 
merfield ; or Lif? ona Farm.” One vol. ae Pd eae Reings Sen, mchor ftp 


IV. HAGAR; A Romance ofTo-day. By Alice C as ma 
and other Poems” &c. second editioa. Trai de ee “ae 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
V. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition, !2mo. 81. 


VI. KNiGHTS OF ENGLAN 3 AN C 
wing AF ND, SCUTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Hers 
VII. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
VIII. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 
* IX BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1 
X CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25 
XI. LYRA and other Poems. By A’ice Carey. 75 cents. ! 
XII. ISA: A P lgrivage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 
XIIL. LECTURE AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25. 
XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszky.) $1 254 
XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVillrH CENTURY [Houssaye]. 2 vols. $ 
XVI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
XVII. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF TRE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 
XVIII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents, 
XIX. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 
XX, CLUVFERNOOK. By Alice Carey. $1. 
XXI DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson $1 25, 
XX111. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 83 vols., each $2. 
In Press: 
I ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, B vols* 
l2mo. n= 7 om Kenrick. 2 
Il. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE By H. W. Herbert. 1vol, 12mo. 
HE. MICHAUD'S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 'S vole 12mo., mage. $3 15. 
e : STTE’S Cc AND EXP i ; 
Hee ee oe pn AAS 1 vol oe maps. LORATIOR Sy THE 
V. OUTLINE OMPARATIVE PHYSIOGN A Redfield 
8vo. illustrated. wae, Ori » M.D 
wir ae TE oy, [neue By —— Chesebro. 1 vol I2ma, 
b I LW 1, an Historical Romance of 1651. ‘enry 
vin enlcunmale ae by the saee In one vol. $1 2°75 W. Herbert, 
3 A OF NEW #&NGLAND an Hist 
Witchcraft’ By Henry W. Hervert. In one vol. en Romance of the days of 


— 





OR LIVERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 








James West—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for E 

Saturday October 16th, 1852, at 12 o'clock it. from h oo oo 
No berth secured unti] paid for. ih ie er dock atthe foot of Canal street. 

Allletters and papers must pase ——- the Post Office 

For freight or passage having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 

App WARD K. COLLINS, 55 Wall street. 





ly to ED 
The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and gail on the 16th of October. 
























































































































She Albion. 

















October 9 








SCOTT AND JACESON. 


HARES NEW YORK blishes thie day. Headley’s New 
eee OWINFIELU SCULPT and ANDREW JACKSON, by J. 
7. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo., with Por'raits. Uniform with ‘* Na and his Marshals” 

Scott and Jackson are here placed \orether as the two military men who have made the 
deepest impressicns on their country since the time of Washington. They both achieved 
@ brilliant reputation in the war of 1£12, and by the tattles of Chippewa, New Orleans, 
&e., gave their ecuntry 2 reputation at home and abroad, and though differing widely in 
some characteristics. they were very similar in others. he suthor has rot only skete 
the biography of each, but has givea a faithful and grephic description of the brillisnt bat- 
tes in which they are engaged. ; 

at ore who tates up sny of Headlev’s books may consider his attention mortgaged 
wail) he has finished it He is so thoroughly ative and awake bimse!f, that bis energy be- 
eomes contagious, and the reader unconsciously comes to share his zeal The character- 
istic of his mind and style is visible on every page of his Life of Scott, and will give it 
eabounded circulation and popularity.—N. Y. Daily Times. 

ARCHIBALD CAMERON; or Heart Trials. | vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents 

OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By the late Archibald Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS—in Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth and 
Population. By E.C.Seaman 1 vol, limo. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a |ivera! selection 
ef Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals ere punctually supplied. 
The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constantly increased by the 
addition of the best reading of the day. 
The terme, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


FOREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with AvaMs & Co,’s Great American Express 
19 Wait Street, New York. E., 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 

The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Drafts, &c , and the transaction, by 
eGeient counsel, of the leading business conn ‘cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for larger, 
email sums, payable at every Towe or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Kvetand. Letters of Credit issued in Fngland, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


with fidelity and dispatch. ¥ 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 WallStreet. 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secrerary’s Orrice, ALBAny, August 14, 1832, 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: 

Ssn—Not:ce is hereby given, that the next General Election, to be he'd in this State on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the folluwing officers are to 
be elecied, to wit: 

A Governor, inthe place of Washington Hunt. 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sandford FE. Church. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the piace of Frederick Follett. And 

An Icspector of State Prisons, in the place of Darius C ark 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Phirty-five Llectors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative in the ie pws Congress of the United States, for the Third Con- 
#1 strict, ¢ d of the First, Second, Thiré, Fif h, and Righth Warde in the 
and county of New York. 

,& Representative, in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fou:teenth Wards of said city and county. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congreastona!l District Pp 
e@fthe Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of said city and county, and the city of Williamsburgh, 
im the county of Kinge. 

Also, a Representative, in the said Congress, forthe Sixth Congressional District, com- 

‘ofthe Eleventh, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the said city and county of New 





A 





Also, a Representative, in the said Congress, forthe Seventh Congressional Distriet, 
of ‘he Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards of the said city and county; and 
a Rerresentative, in the said Con 8, for the Kiguth Congressional District, com- 
pwned - Twelfth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 
or 


CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 


Sixteen Members of Assembly : 
A Mayor of the city, in the place of Ambrose C. Kingsland. 
A Sheriff, ia the place of Thomas Carnley. 
A County Clerk. iu the place of George W. Riblet. 
A Compirolier. inthe Race ot Jaspph R Taylor. 
A City inspector, in the place of Alfred W. White. 
A Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies. in the place of William Adams. 
A Street Commissioner, in the place of John T. Dodge. 
Corporation Counse!, in the place of Henry E. Davies. 
Coroners, (in the place of John Ives) pursuantto chap. 289, laws of 1252. 

Justices of the Marine Court, pursuant to chap. 389 of the laws of 1352, in the place 
‘James Lynch and Edward E. Cowles. 
Two Governors of the Alms House, ia the place of Wm, M Evarts and Jonathan I. Cod- 


AR whoseterms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, an additional Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 
314 of the Lews of 1952. 

And a Justice of the Superior Court, in place of Lewis H. Sanford, deceased 
Yours, respectfully, HENRY 3. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 


N.B.—You are, without delay, to deliver a copy of the above notice to the Supervisor or 
me of the Assessors of ech town or ward in your county ; and als» to canse a copy of said 
motice to be publ'shed in all the public newspapers printed in your county, once in each 
week until theelection. Ifthere be no newspaper printed in your county, then the publi- 

is to be made in some one of an adjoining county. 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
ention for invigorating, beautifying, and me grineg & gloss and siiken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and oaneow eetea: that It hes gained by its merit areputa- 
thon which is not for aday, but for all time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
tol those physical evils which refined civil'zation hes brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight bats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sands of unhw pry victims be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases !o which the head is subjected. 1i westo relieve these evils that 
Professor Burry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
hare been his competiors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
*. Tricopherous, and sustained by the favourand universal patronage of a discerning 
and Gielligent public. For restoring the hair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
felling out, ibis compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a sure remedy. 
Por eradicating ecurf,dandruff, and curing diseases of the shin, glands, muscles, stings and 
bruises. the Tricopherous will alwaye be found a safe, speedy, and uufailing cure; and 
long as 
= * *' Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


will Barry’s Tricopherous be essentia) to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give e soft, glossy and juxuriant - : rs to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wor Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
PARRANT’S HFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
age: a single tria] will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
IMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Profeasor of Geology, &c. 
“ I beve carefully exami and in many ceases prescribed the mollisine which you pre. 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
* it has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
t, which should combine aleo the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescen! 
Aperient. 
“In thowe cases where there ts an excevs of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asva! concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in, 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartice are gencrally obnoxious io 
en, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
es to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
vata. 





To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which {i 
seffered to the public, give it a claim to genera! notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
» {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.5.,, 
Mew York, March Ist, 124°. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
Froparsd and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES T 
ed and sold wholesale and retail, MES TARRANT, Druggi 

png mpeg orem, xy" of Warren N. Y. . Seat apiee, 
lor sale at1!0 Broadwey. stor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 133 Broad. 
why, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. a a care 
Gheenut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
@®o. #0 Cana! et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 








THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co: nhill, London. 
CAPITAL £506,000 STERLING, 
The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitab 
ong cams of Fick “Anoual Divi by r" nan analysis of ee a mas a sto 
tye, oon such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
th this view an annual investigation will be mide into each clasa of risk, and a return 


ef one moiety, or fifty percent. of the nett excess, will be made t 
whose policies have teen in force for three years. " ee. 
Society, and entitled accord- 


The losured are free from the liabilities of 2 Mutual Insurance 
a plan re! ws Craw toa Pree ond = profits. 
ie charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Lc good 
gubnsive or discount . a eaaacons 


« Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


7. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft 
R. Gough, | Sir A. W. Hillary, M. ¢ Maher 
J. Moss, - Rawson, J. shaw, : 
3.8. Symes, | C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIA), LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal { ™ Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 
Halifax,N, J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. , 
s. Pryor, J. Strachan. arom & 
Si. Joan, VB. P.C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Rezen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
8! John’s, Ne~toun licne § J. ‘ors, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent 
Charlottetown, P. E. tc. Hon. ©. J. Jarvis, Hon T.H ; : 
6. 5. ‘ . H. Haviland, D. Hod 
sand { - Longworth, R. Hatchinece. _ 
L. W. G ll, Agent, 
FREDER'CK R. STARR, 
Genera! Agent for British North American Colo ti--, 
Ofice—Montreat. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL... .ceeeeseeeseeee+- £200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED Funp......2268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Ts Company has formed a Local Boerd of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 
holding the required number of shares.) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks. settle all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Fsq, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTenert, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barcvay, Esq. Josern GaiLvarD. Jr, Esq. E. F. SANDERSON, Esq 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer LivincsTon, Esq. ALex. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 


WILLIAM 8S. Wetmore Esq. 4 
ALEX. HaMI.ton, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Siz Tos. Bernxarp'Brecn, Bart.,M.P. ApaM Hopeson, Esq. 

Samvue. Hy. THompson, Esq. 

DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 

Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

Tuomas Brocke.pank, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 





William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Mafrioit, 
William Earle, George Holt. William Nichol, ' 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George Gran Hawid Liuledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 


John Swainson, 


Wfliam Lowe, 
Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Alexancer Macgregor. | 
Swinton Boutt, Eaq_., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 

WitiimM Ewaart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Grorce Freperick YounG, Esq ,™ P., Deputy Chairman. 

William Brown. Esq., M.P Fredericx riarriaon, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsenby, 

Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. / James Hartley Esq. John Ranking, Esq. 

Matthew Forster. Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Mangles. Esq., M.P. ; James M. Rosseter, Esq. 

Seymour Teulon, tsq.* 
Swinton Bout, E3q., Sec. to the Comp’'y. Benjamin Henperson, Esq., Resident See’ry 


Francis Alex. Hamilton, 
Francis Haywood. 








UIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORS, 4N0 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or 83,500,000, 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Reyal Assent, 27th July, 1838 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow anp THE OapHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 

© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, 
zs ames Becomes, | 
eorge Barcla 
Samuel §. Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 


BALTIMORE, 





Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consvl, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain 

BOSTON, 
Gooege M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 


E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consol 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application ai No. ¢7 Washington street, 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United Siates, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

(ae, days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o icy. 

arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


policy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
Cily, and at the Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. All communications to 


be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General —. 5 
an 


Franklin Dexter, 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 





SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 








CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages 
T of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. af _ » at quite as low a rate 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: nt of his first 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The ships comprising 
ATLANTIC.. - wn ee eRe 






These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Governmen 
has been taken in thefr construction, as also ia their oH 8, to ney service, pee 5 care 
and their ac dations for sare unequalled for elegance pa = peed, 





Price of pesaage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, 8120; exclusiv 

tra size state rooms ; in second cabin $10; from Liverpool to Nev © use of ex, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship New York, £30 and 420, 
No herthcan be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 


From Liverpoo 
Wednesday....December, : 
Wednesday.... December — 


From New York, 














Saturday ...... December ....20th, 185] 


Saturday ......Jauuary ......10th, 1852 Wednesdey....Janu ’ “ 
Saturday......January......24th, “ Wednesday...-Januart” ae 1852, 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ Wednesday.... February, “lth « 
Saturday ..... February.....2lst, “ Wednesday....February, 25th 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ Wednesday....March.. 10th, + 
Saturday ..... March........20tu “ Wednesday....Marci a 4th, @ 
Saturday ....-.-April........ Srd, “ Wednesday. ..April, Mth “ 


Saturday ..... April......e.17th, “ Wednesday....April. 


7 ist, “ 
Saturday ..... OT ceccocecce Bt, Wednesday....Muy.., 4 
Saturday ......May..........15th, “ Wednesday... | Sal th, * 
Saturday......May....s0+..- 29th, “ Wednesday.... June... e 


Sawrday......Jun@...+....+-12th, 
Saturday .....Jun@....--. .. 26th, “ 
Saturday.....-July.cee+-+-+- 10th, ‘* 
Saturday......July...-...-.. 24th, “ 
Saturday.....-August...coes..7th, “ 
Saturday...... August........2let, “ 
Saturday......Seprember,....4th, “ 
Saturday...... September....18th, “ 
Saturday......-October ...-e00.2d, “ 
Saturday.....-October.......l6th, ‘ 
Saturday......October........30th, “ 
Satwrday......November.....13th, “ 
Saturday......November....27th, * 
Saturday..... December....llth, ‘ 
Saturday...... December....25th, 
Por freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
JouNTMORRED & C0: lara Necw buna en 
* ue Notre a ces Victoires 4 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. atne 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jews 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaire 
thereof therein expressed. 


Wednesday... June... 
Wednesday... June, 
Wednesday.,..July.. 


Wednesday.... Septembe 
Wednesday.... October... 
Wednesday... October., 
Wednesday.... Novembe 
Wednesday....November 
hey we I +++-Decembe 


Yoo 


Wednesday.... December . 








- 
EEE! 
r@seeet®seceeee 





pur BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hab, 
fax to land aod receive Maileand Passengers. 








Captains. Captains 
Arabla,...ccccccccccccscccececes mm | POTGih..cccccccccccsessesseeeess mm 
Africh...csecececcecccsesececes —— Harrison | Asia...ses --+-C. BH. E. Judkirs 





EUrOpA.....-+-eeeseeeeeeeeeseeees KE. G. Lott | Niagara... seecceseeseed, Store 
AMETICO,..00-scocccessecseseoees I. SHANNON | CanadB.....ccccccccsccseccsecsesesm—— LAD 
Cambria. ....cccceccsccsseceseesseeed. Lic 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow— red cn 
port. 


From 
New York o+»Aug. 25th, 1852, 
--BSept.ist <‘ 
«Sept. 8th 
+ Sept. 15th, 

-Sept, 22d 
- Sept 29th 
Oct 6th 






TetRtererces 


Boston..... “ 





Europa. 
Passage from New York or Boston to Liv 


Berths not secured until paid for, 
FreigL: will be charged on + ee an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on ° 
All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought In common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


LONDON LINE CP PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 88 usual, viz: 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 
New York, London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16|/Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 


Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, play 2, Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July t, Oct. 2 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. Il 











premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual payment made—without any responsibility or guarantee reonal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
3 will be apeanes no gl ieee unbieeeed ata th 

e assured can at any time ent his policy of the Society an immediate payment 
» ham half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


ue. * 
Applicants are noi charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

E. 8S. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, i. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. 
Montreal { hoe dwn que, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kin Hon. 8. 
Sethe, B. 8. i Cunard, J. trees, Eyer,’ * 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hezen, *Y Wright, E. Alli 7 
8t. John, N. B. { Gray, W’ Jack. ght, son, Hon J. H. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { H. Woe ee. | omein Hon. J. Noad, 
. CF. , N. ‘ 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
Genera! Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTreEaL. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 
RBQUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 


Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intead sailing their new steamships 
as follows: 





FROM PHILADELPHIA, } as 
seecerseveees Saturday, Oct. 23, 1852, 

i g O06 ecereccccccecees- soatnrday, Nov. 2 

City of Manchester, .... sooees sees Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853. 
City Of Glasgow, verccserrerceceeeseseserereenes Tuursday, Feb’y 3“ 

City of Manchester, ....sscccsseccsececeseceees» Thursday, Mar, 3 “ 

City Of Glasgow, ..coccccccceseccseesescecesseee thursday, Mar. 80 ‘ ® 


City of Manchester,.... 
City of Glasgow, ...- 






FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Manchester, .....se0e.ceoesseeeseeesees Wednesday. Dec, 8, 185 
City OL GMAEOW, .ce-cccsccosscccceseccceeesc aRnEOOEn, Jem. 5, iss: 
City Of Manchester, ..e-seeesece weeseoeessees Wednesday Feb, 2 “ 
City Of Glasgow, ..0.see--eececesoeesseeeees, Wednesday, Mar. 2 ‘¢ 
City of Manchester, ....00-+ceeesesesseeeesees Wednesday, Mar. 31“ 

Rates of Passage from Philadelpbia:—Salvon io after state rooms, $30, in midshi 
rooms, $65; inforward estate rooms, $55—including provisioas =e. pp fone “Tor 
freight or passage apply to 

THOMAS RICHARD3ON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

nied HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 

mited number of third class pass sngers will be taken at $20 f 
$30 from Liverpool—found with provisions. oe Pte Seep, sed 








Victoria Champion | Feb. 26, Junel7, Oct. 7/April16, Aug. 5, Nov. % 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 11, Juiy 1, Oct. 2i;April29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hi k Hudson. Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4/May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)/May 27, Sept. 16, 

Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2)May 27, Sept. 30, 

These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviga- 
= Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrp- 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -euers, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Aj. 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
meander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 


Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
17; Franklin... Wednesday....-..February 18 





70 South street, N. ¥$ 








Fravklin..... Saturday,....... Jan. ; 
Humboldt cece Feb. 14) Humboldt one arch Hy 
Franklin etee March 13) Franklin sees April i 
Humboldt ones April 10| Humboldt eves May } 
Franklin eee May 8\ Franklin © oe June . 
Humboldt ooo June 5| Humboldt sees July 4 
Franklin sees July 3 Franklin oes Aug. 1 
Humboldt cece July 31/ Humboldt eoee Sept. 9 
Franklin coos Aug. 28 Franklin cece Sept. 4 
Humboldt coos Sept. 25 Humbolct eeee Cet. FH 
Franklin eee Oct. 23 Franklin wece Nov. a4 
Humboldt coco Nov. 20 Humboldt geee Dec. » 
Franklin «e Dec. 18 Frauklin cece Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
ach, are 


hese Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen © 
euspennannes either for speed orenath or comfort, by any vessels afioat, Their sccomme 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. “ - 
Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to P m ra pr 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. sesesseeenese S12 
From Havre or Southampton to NOW YOr. scssecsccceseccersecescennsese” 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 





MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


O. Southamptos 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampios 
| ae 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ; 
7 SeDewing Shipe. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri 
oll 


bers, will sail as ows— 
Liverpool. 

Ships. Captains. From New York. vrom . 
Gonstelation.sesses..-All0Dyqv»-ses-+Apfi 11.. Aug. wer ty 3 ne Ney. 28 

w OO seer cnncceses HAPVey..coeee. Feb. ood < ok ve ‘ 
Onderwrier .... ** ghipley veseseeJOn, 11.. May L1..Sept. il Fes. ..ceeees- Se. 4 
West Point.......... Allen. ese.....Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. il ay oe nom 
These “ are all of the largest class, and are commented trod in point On pn 


ll that can 
perience. Their Yorn Ba daed with Overy description of stores of the best kina. 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
—— AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 
* GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 400 horae power, Rosert Craic, Commander. is appointed to sail fror 


New York direct for Glasgow, on Wedaesday, 29th of September, and on Satu 
of November, 1852, at 12 o’clock noon. ¥ 2 . rday, 20th 


Passage Money—Firat Cabin. (Saloon State Rooms ) - «© $90 00, 
Do. do.(Midship do.) _ «oe om 75 v0. 
Second do. - - 50 00. 


| Steward’s fee included. | 
No steerage passengers taken. 
“on bang — provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarc 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. McSYMON, 
Intending passengers are requested t tention t ¢ a ry eg N.Y. 
\ ed to pay no attention to repor ein j 
but to communicate at once with the Agent. ports of the Ship being fai) 





HE ROYAL MAIL STKAM SHIP PETREL, 8 Tons, W. § 
T mander, will saii for Bermuda and St ‘Cnomas, on Friday, October Ay -y Ae 
November 8th; and on Wednesday, December 8th, 1852, at noon, 3 . 

Passage Money to Bermnda...... 
Do do St. Thomas 
The PETREL, has been built expressly fora Tropical Climate, and has} well-ventilated 


and large State Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths. 
W il take freight at low rates. Apply to 








E CUNARD 4 Bowling Green. 


wee ' and . a 
Punctaality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


to Liverpool..eses-cecsssecee P75 
Price of passage i) New Vork...--scccsccceccce 80 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y.' 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
~ BCOND LINE.-—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
NS] lat of eech month, as follows :— 








NewYork os the 






sae by a a dain 
1s st January... . ‘ebrua' 
Feiisusbeo master. Piet May... ..- }1euh June, 
’ dist September , = Getaben, 
ST. NICHOLAS, let February .. 5 arch, 
N let June.... 16th Jul 
Bragdos, maser lat October, ¢ 16th November, 
URY, (New clipper.) 1st March. - (16th April, 

begged tO, jis July ...+« Piet Auguai 

é lst November 16th December, 


lSth September, 
oce 16th Januery. 
| first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
osrney, ore convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience in the 
i uore. 
trede. | The Po wee a ote Ja not free from any charge but those actually 


WILLIAM TELL, new, fis April. 


- (16th May, 
Willard, master. ; 


Goods sent to the su ages 
occurred - BOYD& sees Pearta. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 














